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Bungalow Ecclesiastical 
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ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM 


WHITELEYS SPECIALIZE IN THE RENOVATION OF CLUBS AND HOTELS 


ELECTRIC ENGINEERING 
PARK ONE. WM. WHITELEY, LTD., QUEEN’S RD., LONDON, W.2  wairevey, Lonvon.” 


PAUL KXLUIN T H OT \ “ AR iy S 
A quality wine of rare bouquet at a 66 7 ” 
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WOODWORK 
Sole Agents (WHOLESALE) in Britain for Paul Ruinart et Cie, ee IN STOCK at ail 
Aitken Melrose & Co., Ltd., Melrose House, 26, Pall Mall, Lonpon, S.W.1, : 
and MANDARIN House, 126-128, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 25-27, BERNERS ST., W.1. FURNITURE. 


Established 1829. 
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Steadiest on the Green 


Whether you play the short game well or ill, it is certain you will 

play it better with a ball that i is easy to control. Avon supremacy 

rests on this—that while its “‘ carry”’ remains unsurpassed, the ball 
is appreciably steadier near the hole. 
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The Wine that underwent the bom- | 
bardment of Reims in the * Caves 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and ts 
restaurants and from all wine merchants. ~ 


Extra Reserve 
Extra Sec. 
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Soft Pull-on Hat in new 
Oricntal wool ribbon. with 
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In several good colours. 
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A book every Golfer will want. 


PUTTING 


By JACK WHITE 


With Prefatory Notes by J. H. Taylor, James Braid, 
Alex. Herd, George Duncan, and a Commentary 
by Bernard Darwin. Freely Illustrated 
4/6 net ; by post 4/10. 


Every golfer who wishes to improve his game should read what Jack 


White has to say about the subtle art of Putting. 


He is acknowledged 


to be the best putter in the professional ranks, and his book is full of 
invaluable, match-winning tips, for it is om the green that matches are 
won—or lost ! 


Published at the offices of *‘ Country Lire.”’ Ltp., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Special Training. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE having removed 
to more spacious premises at 34, GROSVENOR 
PLACE, S.W. 1, a few vacancies occur for 
women and girls of gentle birth and good educa- 
tion who desire secretarial training at this 
EXCLUSIVE CENTRE forGENTLEWOMEN 





CHOICE OF BOYS’ 


OR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 

and of University and other Tutors and Families in England and on the Continent. Prospectuses 
sent FREE OF CHARGE on receipt of details by GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, School 
Agents. Estab. 1833.—12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Tel. Gerrard 7021. 











SECRETARIAL WORK. jiires's 


EASTBOURNE. 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All branches of Domestic Science taught, 
DAY & RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
ranted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, {!st Class 
iplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE GARDEN. 
By E. T. COOK. 

17/6 net; by post 18/4. 
Published at the Offices of ‘COUNTRY 
LIFE,”" LTp.,20, Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. 2. 





MINIATURE PAINTING 
Mr. ALFRED PRAGA, R.B.A. 


(President The Society of Miniaturists). 
Receives Pupils for MINIATURE AND 
GENERAL PORTRAIT PAINTING 


ROLAND GARDENS, 
NSINGTON, S.W.7 
Close to Gloucester Rd., and South K 


th Kensington 
Stations Telephone: KENSINGTON 2951. 











Farming and Gardening. 


HARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, Newport, Salop. 


This Residential College provides complete 
Practical and Scientific Courses in Agriculture 
for Men and Women. Courses of Study quali- 
fying for allthe higher Agricultural Examina- 
tions. Laboratories, Farm, Dairy, Workshops. 

Full particulars—apply Principal 
F. HEDWORTH FOULKES. B.Sc., F.E.S. 





FARMING 


Modern Scientific Farming that pays 

really well, taught by post. Also Land 

Agency. The Agricultural Correspon- 
dence College (Sec. J.), Ripon. 


BY POST 





GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


(Corporation of London.) 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, | 
Victoria Embankment, London, E.C. 4. 


Principal; LANDON RONALD. 


Private lessons in all Musical Subjects, 
Stage Training in Elocution, Gesture, Stage 
Dancing, Fencing. Complete Musical 
Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. 
and 812 12s., comprising Principal and 
Secondary Subjects. Harmony, Sight Sing- 
ing, Dalcraze Eurythmics and Orchestra. 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres 
and Local Schools’ Examinations (open to 
general public) free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telephone: Central 4459. 
Telegrams: Euphonium, Fleet, London. 
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LANDOWNERS BLED 
WHITE 


EW can have failed to note that since the war a 

look of discouragement has been stealing over the 

features of those who derive the whole or the 

greater part of their livelihood from the soil. No 
sane politician would question the axiom that husbandry, 
from every point of view, is the most important of human 
It is concerned with producing food, the 
first necessity of life. ‘Those engaged in it form the healthi- 
est part of the race. Whoever increases the produce of 
land is directly adding to the real wealth of the country. 
How unwise is it then to take such toll of the profits as 
to render land an undesirable possession? ‘That this 
has occurred became evident when after the war so 
numerous were the sales of country properties that 
‘England changing hands” became a standing headline 
in many public journals. 

Many who purchased land in order to pursue what 
they understood was the healthy and profitsble business 
of farming have already had enough of it. “I know of 
no other that needs so much capital for so small a return,’ 
said a business man to the writer. “‘ In business I used 
to turn over my capital nine and sometimes ten times in 
the vear, and if each return was small it mounted up in 
' You have got to wait twelve months for one 
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return from land.”’ He bought at a sane price and for a 
time did well, but now is of opinion that large numbers 
of those who bought with insufficient capital will be driven 
to re-sell. 

This concerns the country as a whole as much as it 
concerns any particular class. A nation impoverished by 
war cannot recover its old position without increased 
agricultural productivity. It must make itself as indepen- 
dent as possible of the foreign market it once commanded. 
That is axiomatic. Should the worst come to the worst 
it is the farmer stock, the stock which can feed itself, that 
is bound to survive. Whence it follows that it is a good 
policy for any country to cherish and support its agri- 
culture. How Great Britain is failing to do so is in many 
ways evident. Unless there is a stirring up of the nation 
we are in urgent danger of reverting to a condition of things 
worse than which prevailed during the long depression 
of last century. 

A series of articles that have begun to appear in the 
Times rams this truth well home as regards the Scottish 
landowners, and some that are English also. The writer 
uses no declamation but trusts entirely to the silent eloquence 
of figures. On two important points the reader of indepen- 
dent mind will require to be satisfied ; the first is that the 
landowner is being crushed out and the other is that he 
is performing a part in husbandry that makes his service 
worth a sacrifice to retain. ‘Taking the former of these 
propositions first, the evidence is abundant and convincing. 
A number of typical estates are selected from different 
counties in Scotland. The figures show an enormous 
increase in necessary expenses and a great fall in income. 
First among the outgoings come public and parochial 
burdens. ‘These are made up of the parish and borough 
rates, land tax, heritor’s assessment, minister’s stipend, 
suspense tax and Crown duties and feu duties; they 
amounted to £2,320 in 1911-12 and had risen to £4,838 
in 1920-21. Cost of management rose from £1,210 
in Ig11-12 to £1,677 in 1920-21 ; renewals, repairs and 
improvements from {£3,069 to £4,983; and the income 
tax from £636 to £2,342. No personal expenses are 
included in these figures. ‘The rentals quoted are confined 
to the strictly agricultural parts of the estate. They do 
not include any rent, whether estimated or actual, for the 
house, garden, shooting, nor in the outlay is there included 
any attributable to such ‘‘ amenities.” Yet the net income 
wholly disappeared and was replaced by a loss of £621. 
This case, which comes from the counties of Moray and 
Inverness, is the worst of those cited but the others 
resemble it. The return per pound of gross rental that 
found its way into the landlord’s pocket in each case showed 
a great decrease, the largest being from 8s. 83d. to gd. 
Others were from 11s. 5d. to 6s. 3d. in Forfarshire ; gs. 8}d. 
to 4s. 63d. in Perthshire, Stirlingshire and Lanarkshire ; 
5s. 3d. to 2s. 7d. in Argyllshire. Details will be found 
in the Times for July 2oth. 

It cannot be objected that the landlord has not been 
doing his part. In fact, he has spent liberally on those 
works intended to provide comfort and good husbandry. 
Imagine what little worth the estate would have had he 
not done this. 

The case is a striking illustration of the fact on which 
we have constantly insisted, viz., that the income tax is 
a severe handicap to industry of every kind. It falls on 
the owner and the middle-class householder with equal 
and killing effect. 


Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of Lady Violet Benson is printed on the first 

page of this issue of Country Lire. She is the second 
daughter of the Duke of Rutland and was married in 1911 to 
the late Lord Elcho, who was killed in action during the 
European War. Her marriage to Mr. Guy Benson took place 
at the beginning of this month. 


*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 


juviltare should be sent as soon as possible to CouNtTRY Lire, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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ing together as his guests in a summer camp 

four hundred boys of different classes. Two 
hundred are to come from the public schools, greater 
and smaller, and the other two hundred are to be 
working boys of seventeen or eighteen drawn from factories 
and workshops all over the kingdom. ‘The camp is to be 
at the old Littlestone Aerodrome at New Romney, and will 
be in charge of a retired Naval officer. The boys will 
be divided into sets of twenty; and they will bathe, play 
games and have entertainments together, and the Duke of 
York is going to spend a day and a night with them in camp. 
The object of the scheme is, of course, that the boys should 
get to know and understand and so appreciate one another. 
In the country the boy who will go to a public school has 
often played when quite young with those who go to the 
village school, though the association is not often continued 
at a later age. But these working boys come from big 
towns and have, almost certainly, never come across their 
contemporaries among what used to be called the gentry. 
The companionship under pleasant conditions and under 
the same measure of mild discipline must be equally good 
for both parties, and it is impossible to set bounds to the 
good results that may ultimately spring from this seed. 
How the scheme would have delighted the author of “‘ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,’ who made his hero play with the 
Berkshire village boys and always preached enthusiastically 
the fostering of such friendships. 


" CAPTAIN,” said the old schoolmaster to George 

Borrow’s father, ‘‘ if you are anxious for the success 
of your son in life, for the correctness of his conduct and 
the soundness of his principles, keep him to Lilly’s Latin 
Grammar.” We have travelled a good way from such 
views to-day, and that schoolmaster would have been 
horrified indeed if he could have foreseen the appointment 
by the Prime Minister of a committee “‘ to enquire into 
the position to be assigned to the Classics in the Educational 
System.”” That Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Crewe, has just issued its Report. It is impossible 
here adequately to summarise all it has to say, but most 
people will agree with two of its conclusions: first, that 
full opportunity should be given ‘“‘to pupils with the 
requisite tastes and aptitudes to carry the study of both 
languages (Latin and Greek) to the highest point which 
they are qualified to attain”; second, that efforts should 
be made “to bring those (including adults) who are and 
must for good reasons or of necessity remain ignorant 
of classical languages into some contact with the classical 
spirit.” In those words “tastes and aptitudes ” there is 
surely much wisdom. Many boys have neither for such 
studies, and it is now pretty generally recognised that to 
make them “ cram,” for instance, as much Greek as used 


HE DUKE OF YORK had a very happy 
inspiration when he devised a scheme for bring- 
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to suffice for the Little Go at Cambridge is futile and 
wasteful. But it would be a thousand pities if those who 
have such tastes should gradually lose the opportunity of 
knowing two noble literatures. As to the second con- 
clusion, what better testimony could be quoted than Keats’ 
tribute to Chapman’s translation of Homer ? 


HEN a war memorial scheme for a country place ts 
supported by the more influential people it will 
almost inevitably take material form. All of us know of 
such cases, and some are even now regretting thet they did 
not venture an adverse opinion while there was vet oppor- 
tunity. Whether there is a large silent opposition to the 
proposal to build an additional bay to the Lady Chapel 
at Sherborne Abbey we have little means of knowing ; 
that some few voices have been raised in Dorset asking 
that the scheme be reconsidered we do know, and among 
these is that of the Headmaster of Sherborne School. 
The Times very rightly pointed out that an alteration to a 
building of such great importance as the one in question 
is of more than local interest, and it pressed for wider con- 
sideration by circles outside the scope of local prejudice. 
The case is not altogether a simple one. On some of the 
issues there can be little or no disagreement. None can 
be indifferent to the generosity of Major Frederick Wingfield 
Digby who has given the Lady Chapel buildings to the 
Church so that the thirteenth and fifteenth century vaulting 
it contains may again ceil areas devoted to its service. 
That this is an excellent object Churchmen, archzologists 
and those who love examples of the building methods of 
medizval days are agreed. ‘There would seem to be no 
reason why the space so covered should not be used as a 
chapel in connection with the Abbey, and there are certainly 
many good reasons why it should. 
THE STARS FLOAT CLOWN UPON THE SINGING-STREAM 
I was not at the obsequies of the Sun; 
I could not sorrow when he passed away 
The upstart Orient despot of a day! 
Night followed him as might a pitiful nun; 
But, of his sycophants, there was not one 
Of all he gave, a tiny flower to lay 
Upon the crimson pall that cloaked his clay- 


Kkemembrance dies with him whose race is run! 


O, I am glad the sun has gone at last ! 


The stars float down upon the singing-stream : 
I sit and listen by the Gates of Dream! 
The Gods are singing and my heart beats fast ! 
There are no shadows where the moonbeams gleam 
The shadow lies upon the path I pass’d. 


JAMES DENHAM. 


HE Lady Chapel buildings have served as a dwelling- 
house for masters of Sherborne School since 1556, 
and the eastern and southern walls were then rebuilt or 
readjusted so that the windows in them would suit a storeyed 
building. The old walls and windows of this period are 
both beautiful and interesting. Further, when the floors 
were inserted in the Lady Chapel and when the rooms were 
redecorated in the eighteenth century, the lower part of 
the shafts and most of the internal surface of the original 
wall must have been damaged or defaced. It is impossible 
to tell the extent of the harm so done, but it is likely that 
very little of this old work is left. ‘The Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings explained to the promoters 
of the scheme the certain loss of beauty and interest that 
will happen if the chapel is extended eastward, and it has 
shown that there is very little doubt that if the present 
building is gutted very much restoration work will inevitably 
be demanded. We have often agreed with the Society 
in opposing ‘‘ reproduction Gothic ”’ to ancient buildings. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in this case also it would 
wish to urge the promoters of the Sherborne Memorial 
scheme to delay the order to begin work. ‘The architect, 
Mr. Car6e, must realise that there are grave objections 
to the scheme he has been instructed to prepare. Surely 
he would welcome an opportunity of consulting one of 
those great bodies whose whole existence is devoted to 
the consideration of such questions. ‘That the Lady Chapel 
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building should be restored to the Abbey is to be whole- 
heartedly commended, but that it should be extended 
eastward is a suggestion which might issue from a verger’s 
parlour rather than from the council-room of learned 
Churchmen. 


SEVERAL interesting recommendations are made in 

the Report of the Committee which has advised an 
all-round modification of Dr. Addison’s building scheme. 
There is one with which we have a particular sympathy. 
It is that ‘‘ Local authorities should be required to adopt 
plans and groupings of houses requiring reasonable street 
frontage only and should not be permitted . . . to 
develop entirely with semi-detached houses.” ‘The curious 
ideal of semi-detachment seems to have become all too 
firmly fixed in the heads of local building authorities in 
many districts. If we make a journey by road these little 
groups of two flit by us in endless and wearisome pro- 
cession. ‘They are monotonous and unlovely : we cannot 
believe that their presumably superior gentility is of any 
comfort to their inhabitants, and they take up too much 
room. ‘The Committee suggests that groups of from four 
to six houses should be encouraged on suitable sites. From 
both a practical and esthetic point of view this appears 
thoroughly desirable. Not everybody wants to live wedged 
against his next-door neighbour on one side and in an 
extremely superficial isolation on the other. Many prefer 
to live in a terrace or a street. The total amount of space 
thus saved is far more valuable as a whole than when wasted 
in small driblets, and a more varied and broken line of 
houses would certainly make for greater beauty. 


HIS week Newnham celebrates its jubilee at Cambridge, 
and the celebration is in effect not only that of one 
justly famous College but of the whole progress of women’s 
education. It was in October, 1871, that Miss Clough, 
sister of Arthur Hugh Clough and aunt of the present 
Principal, took charge of a house in Cambridge with five 
students. ‘To-day there are four halls: Newnham Hall, 
built in 1875 ; Sidgwick Hall, 1880; Clough Hall, 1888 ; 
and Peile Hall, 1910, and there are about 220 students. 
Newnham and Girton are more than names of Colleges ; 
they are words in the English language synonymous with 
the higher education of women. It is a pity and a fact 
that many Cambridge men will think of with a feeling akin 
to shame, that in the year of Newnham’s jubilee her students 
are still excluded by the University from taking degrees. 
It was in 1881 that graces were passed by the Senate admit- 
ting Newnham and Girton students to the 'Tripos examina- 
tions. Forty years afterwards the position is still the same 
and Cambridge refuses privileges that Oxford and every 
other University has granted. ‘That ambition is, however, 
only, as we must believe, postponed. Meanwhile Newnham 
is to be congratulated on all that has been achieved in those 
fifty years. She will remember gratefully this week the 
names of Miss Clough, Professor Henry Sidgwick and 
Mrs. Sidgwick, and the many other distinguished men 
and women who have worked for her so loyally. 


MUSIC paid a well deserved compliment to the gramo- 

phone when Sir Edward Elgar opened the new premises 
of the Gramophone Company last week. He praised it 
as having become from a mere toy something of real artistic 
value, with. great possibilities in educating its listeners 
to understand and, so, to love good music. He also told 
the story of how, after a unit had had to retire in France 
under a furious bombardment, it was found that one man 
had saved the gramophone and the other some Mozart 
records that Sir Edward himself had sent out. Probably 
the war made more friends for the gramophone than 
anything else could have done. All the records were not 
of Mozart, but even ‘‘ The roses round the door,” of 
‘Tennessee, or “ If you were the only girl in the world”’ are 
far from being wholly detestable memories. ‘The gramo- 
phone was, in the words of a well known advertisement, 
‘‘ orateful and comforting.” It prevented people from 
thinking black thoughts and helped to make a social life. 
There was perhaps no other such universal friend. It 
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happened to the present writer to stay a night during the 
war time in a Turkish village and to pay a state call upon the 
Mayor. The entertainments provided were Turkish coffee, 
cigarettes and a gramophone. The latter played singularly 
mournful tunes, presumably Turkish, but it supplied the 
place of conversation and created a companionable atmo- 
sphere, as probably nothing else could have done. 


HE death of Mrs. Molesworth must have brought regret 
and with it a pang of yearning for their own vanished 
youth to many long grown-up children. ‘“‘ The Cuckoo 
Clock,” ‘‘ Grandmother Dear,” “‘ The Tapestry Room ”— 
we are still fond of their names and can still recapture 
something of the old thrill when we hear them read aloud 
to another generation. Mrs. Molesworth did not write 
books merely to amuse children, and she had strong views 
on the subject of children’s reading. As did many writers 
of her time, she often wanted to point a moral ; but there 
was an entire lack of priggishness and tiresomeness about 
her and a charm in her writing that made it possible for 
her to do well what most people cannot do even bearably. 
In ‘‘ Grandmother Dear,” for instance, there is a story 
interpolated called “‘ That Cad Sawyer ” which is, if we 
remember rightly, obviously intended to teach the lesson 
that we should not judge by appearances. Yet it is told 
so simply and even touchingly that it would be churlish 
to resent the powder lurking in the jam. Children will 
always like Mrs. Molesworth if they are given the chance, 
and it is for their fathers and mothers to see that she is 
not forgotten. 


THE PRICE O’ JOHNNY. 
“Oh, what’s the price 0’ Love ?’”’ I said, 
A-counting out my money. 
Old Life the Salesman shook his head, 
““*Twill cost a deal, my honey! 
Have none o’ it,”’ he said to me, 
““You’re better far to keep your fee, 
And think no more o’ Johnny.” 


““Nay, but I must have Love!”’ I cried, 
‘* While yet my cheeks are bonny.”’ 
Old Life the Salesman sadly sighed, 
A-picking up my money. 
My peace, my sleep, he took from me, 
Down to the very last bawbhee, 
To pay for love o’ Johnny. 


My cheeks that were sae rosy-red 

Are paler noo than ony. 
The joy I used to ha’e is fled. 

And cares are mony, mory. 
’Twas true, what Life the Salesman spoke, 
I bocht a dear pig-in-a-poke 

When I bocht love o’ Johnny! 

HELEN B, CRUICKSHANK. 


ci HE combined forces of Yale and Harvard were altogether 
too strong for those of Oxford and Cambridge in last 
Saturday’s athletic contests at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
For our side Rudd won the Quarter in 4gsecs. and Stallard 
the Mile in 4mins. 20 2-5secs., and these two fine per- 
formances represented our whole successes. Nokes, the 
Oxford hammer-thrower, was very good, but met a Harvard 
man still better. We might have fared less badly with 
our full strength. Butler could have done no more than 
Rudd in the Quarter, but that beautiful runner Mountain 
might have won the Half, and Montague would have 
been valuable in the Two Miles. ‘Trowbridge, too, was 
ill and could not run in the hurdles; but then Trow- 
bridge is an American. When all is said, however, we 
could hardly have coped with the splendid achievements 
of the American team. Of these the most remarkable was 
Gourdin’s Long Jump of 25ft. 3ins., which is a world’s 
record. ‘The record has stood so long at 24ft. 11ins. 
that P. O’Connor of Waterford, who made it, had almost 
become a hero of legend, and it seemed as if no one would 
ever accomplish that extra quarter of an inch. Gourdin, 
however, made no mistake about it. It is a wonderful 
jump, as anyone can appreciate for himself who cares to 
measure out on the floor eight yards and a foot over. 
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THE MIND OF ANIMALS.—IV 


THE MIND OF THE BIRD. 


By ProressoOR J. ARTHUR ‘THOMSON, LL.D., UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


T is a step towards an active mind to have alert senses, 
and birds certainly excel in sight and hearing. The 
rapidity and discrimination which gulls show in picking 
up fragments of biscuit.from the white wake of the steamer 
may be cited as familiar evidence of excellence of vision. 

We get the same impression when we watch a hawk searching 
the hillside from a considerable height. ‘There is great acute- 
ness of vision and unsurpassed rapidity in adjusting the focus 
of the eye. To the sense of sight the sense of hearing comes a 
good second in birds. The breaking of a twig pulls the trigger 
of flight and of danger-call, and surely the frequent excellence 
of the cock-bird’s song has its counterpart in a cultivation of 
the ear. Speaking of danger, we should remember that some 
young birds have an instinctive or inborn “ appreciation ” 
of the specific warning cry of their kind. When danger threatens 
their chicks the parent partridges utter a particular cluck- 
clucking note, and the young birds squat flat and remain 
absolutely motionless. They will do so when two or three 
hours old ; but to other sounds, such as the anxious clucking 
of a foster-mother hen, they remain quite indifferent. It is 
not that they know what they are doing when they lie motionless ; 
our present point is merely the discriminating character of their 
sense of hearing. But it might have been enough to refer to 
the geese that saved the Capitol, detecting something unusual 
in the sounds of the night. 

Touch cannot be very highly developed in a creature so 
fully clothed in feathers, but we know how’the woodcock feels 
the earthworms which it cannot see, and the innervation of 
the snipe’s bill is also wonderful. ‘Taste is not greatly developed, 
for birds are too much given to bolting their food; and of 
the sense of smell comparatively little is known. It seems in 
operation in nocturnal birds of prey, but it is by sight, not by 
smell, that the eagles gather to the carcass. Besides the con- 
ventional five senses, which people persist in believing in, 
there are no doubt others, such as sense of temperature and the 
sense of balance, and birds have perhaps some others which 
we do not know of. But all attempts to demonstrate a magnetic 
sense, for instance, have hitherto failed. ‘The important fact 
is that in birds there are two widely open gateways of knowledge, 
the sense of sight and the sense of hearing. 


INSTINCTIVE APTITUDES. 


A young coot swims right away when it is tumbled into the 
water for the first time, and this is true in many cases. The 
capacity for executing the requisite swimming movements is 
laid down as part of the constitution, as a pre-established 
concatenation of certain nerve-cells and certain muscle-cells. 
But it requires an appropriate stimulation to set it agoing, and 
this may be supplied by some teaching on the parent’s part. 
Thus in the case of the great crested grebe the mother plays a 
part in educating the young ones for aquatic life. She takes 
them on her back and then sinks beneath the water, leaving them 
gently afloat. Among guillemots and razorbills and other 
members of the auk family there seems to be some coercion 
in the early training, and, indeed, the first plunge from the cliff 
into the sea would try any creature’s nerve ! 


INSTINCT AND LEARNING. 


Our first point, then, is that many effective things that 
birds do are the expressions of innate predispositions of a very 
definite kind, which result in pecking, scratching, swimming, 
diving, flying, crouching, lying low and so on. But this repertory 
is much more limited in birds than in creatures like bees and 
wasps, which belong to the “ little-brain”’ line of evolution. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan found that his chicks, incubated in 
the laboratory, paid no attention to their mother’s cluck when 
she was brought outside the door. Although thirsty, and willing 
to drink from a moistened finger-tip, they did not instinctively 
recognise water even when they walked through a saucerful. 
Only when they happened to peck their toes when standing in 
water did they appreciate water as the stuff they wanted and 
raise their bills up to the sky. And was not the limited character 
of instinct clearly shown by the way in which they stuffed 
their crops with “worms” of red worsted? Evidently they 
were missing their mother’s teaching! Limited as they were, 
however, they learned with prodigious rapidity, thus illustrating 
the deep difference between the “‘ big brain” type, relatively 
poorly endowed with instinctive capacities, but eminently 
educable, and the “little brain” type, say, of ants and bees, 
very richly endowed with instinctive capacities but far from being 





quick or glad to learn. Not more than once or twice did the 
chicks experiment with the red worsted ; not more than once 
or twice did they try the unpalatable caterpillar. 


INTELLIGENCE CO-OPERATING WITH INSTINCT. 


Professor Lloyd Morgan reared two moorhens in isolation 
from their kindred, and watched them almost from hour to 
hour. They swam instinctively, but they would not dive, 
either in a large bath or in a stream, and diving is swimming 
with a difference. One of these moorhens, about nine weeks 
old, was swimming one day in a pool at the bend of a stream 
in Yorkshire, when a puppy came barking down the bank and 
made an awkward feint towards the young bird. ‘‘ In a moment 
the moorhen dived, disappeared from view and soon partially 
reappeared, its head just peeping above the water beneath the 
overhanging bank.” ‘This was the first time the bird had dived, 
and yet its performance was absolutely true to type. There 
can be little doubt that in this case we have to recognise three 
factors: (1) the young moorhen had a hereditary capacity for 
swimming and another for diving; (2) the young moorhen 
had enjoyed about two months of swimming experience, which 
may have counted for something; but (3) the bird saw and 
heard the dog, was emotionally excited, and did to some extent 
intelligently appreciate a novel and meaningful situation. Intelli- 
gence co-operated with instinct and the young moorhen dived 
appropriately. 

USING THEIR WITS. 

When the Greek eagle lifts the Greek tortoise in its talons 
and lets it fall from a height so that the carapace is broken 
and the flesh exposed, it is making intelligent use of an expedient. 
Whether it discovered the expedient by experimenting, as is 
possible, or by chance, as is more likely, it uses it intelligently, 
appreciating the situation. ‘To put it all down to the blind 
imitation of some original genius who discovered the device 
seems a violent scepticism. ‘The same expedient is illustrated 
by herring gulls, which lift sea-urchins and clams in their bills 
and let them fall on the rocks so that the shells are broken. 
Rooks, which are notoriously clever birds, do the same with 
fresh water mussels. ‘There are records of a bird of prey letting 
food drop upon its beleagured nestlings and of another which 
makes a habit of letting a stone fall into the midst of a clutch 
of ostrich’s eggs with consequences highly satisfactory to itself. 


THE THRUSH’S ANVIL. 


In the quiet of the wood one sometimes hears the song 
thrush breaking snail shells on its stone anvil, and one may 
easily find the tell-tale evidences of its appetite. Is this habit, 
which comes so near using a tool, an inborn gift or has it to be 
learned? ‘The answer is given by Miss Frances Pitt in her 
admirable “* Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow ” (1920). 
To a young thrush which she had brought up by hand she 
offered some wood-snails (Helix nemoralis), but he took no 
interest in them until one put out its head and began to move 
about. The bird then pecked at its horns, but was bewildered 
when the snail retreated within the shelter of the shell. ‘This 
happened over and over again, the bird’s inquisitiveness increas- 
ing day by day. The thrush often picked one up by the lip, 
but no real progress was made till the sixth day, when the thrush 
beat a snail on the ground as it would a big earthworm. At 
last on the same day he picked up a shell and hit it repeatedly 
against a stone. He tried one snail’s shell after another, until 
after fifteen minutes’ hard work he managed to break one. 
After that all was easy. He had cracked his first snail. After 
long trying he had found out how to deal with a difficult situation. 
We may say, then, that while a certain predisposition to beat 
things is doubtless inborn, the use of the anvil is no outcome 
of a specialised instinct, it is an intelligent acquisition. 


LEARNING TRICKS. 


There is much evidence that many a bird could be more 
intelligent if it liked to try. But given an endowment of instinc- 
tive aptitudes and a youthful schooling during which it learns 
with prodigious rapidity, why should a bird trouble its head 
with perceptual inference ? To enjoy is better than to experi- 
ment, and singing a finer art than playing with syllogisms. 
But every now and then we hear a different note, a throb of a 
restless brain, the note of inquisitiveness and adventure. It 
implies (1) a fine brain to start with, like that of crow or 
parrot ; (2) a certain measure of success, enabling the animal 
to look round with some confidence ; and (3) the inducement 
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of some probable or certain reward. Speaking of the weaver- 
bird (Ploceus baya) Mr. C. H. Donald wrote the other day : 
‘* His extraordinary intelligence and his natural love for inspect- 
ing everything he sees and picking it up in his beak has been 
taken advantage of to teach him tricks. He is a very apt pupil, 
and if carefully and kindly taught will within a week select a 
particular number out of many cards and bring it to his master. 
He will catch a two-anna piece which has been thrown into a 
well before it reaches the water and bring it back. Some of 
his tricks seem absolutely incredible, and yet one and all may 
be taught in a couple of days each. The first and most important 
step in his training is to teach him that an open hand means 
food and that a closed fist does not. Everything hinges on his 
first mastery of this secret and the rest is simple.” In other 
words, a bird with a fine brain, which in this case had evolved 
for a long time in connection with the beautiful manipulation 
of nest-weaving, has very plastic movements and a rapid power 
of association. 

The Hampton Court maze test has been successfully passed 
by the common sparrow, the cow-bird and the pigeon. In 
the case of the pigeon the solution remained in the adult bird’s 
possession for a month at least. Sparrows, cowbirds and chicks 
will also learn to discriminate clear-cut markings on cards, 
and a few birds have learned simple mechanisms. They 
usually suffer from inattention. 

There can be little doubt that in the ordinary life of a 
young bird much depends on establishing useful associations. 
A moorhen chick for whom Professor Lloyd Morgan dug up 
worms with a spade would soon run to him from some distance 
when he took the spade in hand. Not from any intelligent 
appreciation of the spade as a digging instrument, but probably 
because the spade was an element in the mental registration 
of a pleasant experience. 


THE AVERAGE BIRD. 


The general impression that one gets in regard to the 
cleverness of birds in such activities as nest-building, capturing 
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booty and dealing with food is that on an instinctive basis, 
varying in definiteness, there is built up a superstructure partly 
due to early education and subsequent imitation, and partly 
due to an intelligent appreciation of the lessons of experience. 
The difficulty is to say how much is due to the inherited 
“nature ” (the racial legacy of wits or talents) and how much 
is due to individual “ nurture,” including in that term not only 
direct education on the parents’ part, but personal experience 
as well. ‘To decide as to the relative importance of “ nature ” 
and “ nurture ” requires careful observation and experiment. 

Some young woodpeckers show notable expertness in 
opening fir cones to get at the seeds. This might be referred 
to a special instinctive capacity, like that which enables the 
young coot to swim when it first tumbles into water. Or it 
might be referred to sheer cleverness, such as the inquisi- 
tively experimental weaver-birds illustrate. Yet neither inter- 
pretation is quite correct. For we have to recognise that the 
parent woodpeckers bring their young ones first the seeds 
themselves, then partly opened cones and finally intact ones. 
Thus, as Professor L. T. Hobhouse says in his “ Mind in 
Evolution” (1915), ‘“‘the method of preparing the family 
dinner is at least as much a tradition as an instinct.” It is an 
outcome of teaching and learning. 


THE HIGHER REACHES. 


We cannot leave the bird’s mind without referring to the 
well known cleverness of rooks and parrots, and raising the 
interesting question how far this is due to their social life and 
their habit of talking a good deal. Both rooks and parrots 
have finely developed brains, and it was probably this possession, 
shared by non-gregarious relatives (such as many crows), that 
led to their sociality. But these things often work round in 
circles. Given fine brains, sociality and loquacity may follow ; 
but sociality and the possibility of some talking, together form 
appropriate sieves for the sifting out and retention of progressive 
variations in the direction of nimbler wits. A great law of 
evolution is that to him that hath more shall be given. 





STAG-HUNTING AND SOME FAMOUS 
HUNTSMEN 


T is a curious fact that although stag-hunting is by far 
the oldest sport in the British Isles it has never (at any 
rate, in recent times) captured the imagination of the 
general public to the same extent as fox-hunting. Be the 
reason what it may, the fact is easily proved by asking 
almost any sportsman to name a famous stag-hunter. Although 
the names of ‘Tom Firr, Goodall, Will Dale and many another 
huntsman of foxhounds will come readily to his lips, the chances 
are he will not easily name a stag-hunter—though if he be of the 
older generation the name of Charles Davis, huntsman to the 


Royal Buckhounds, will immediately occur to him. Charles 
Davis was portrayed many times (his brother was an artist), but 
he was principally immortalised by Sir F. Grant, and his memory 
is still kept green by the many well known engravings of this 
picture. Although he only hunted the carted deer, which is no 
great science, yet it requires the very best and boldest of horse- 
men to gallop and jump big fences at stag-hunting pace. 
Those who have hunted the carted deer know well the 
vagaries of these animals. Fed and exercised like hunt horses 
(and after the first occasion by no means afraid of the hounds 
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that pursue them), it does not by any means follow they will 
run at all! I well remember a stag turned out with Lord 
Rothschild’s, that after being enlarged, galloped for a couple 
of fields and then settled down comfortably to feed. Being 
chased, with much whip-cracking, it did a circle back to the 
deer van! It was evidently this deer’s off day, and so a second 
was enlarged and, incidentally, gave a topping hunt across “‘ The 
Vale.” Carted deer get very cunning ; knowing full well that a 
road carries little scent, they are very apt to run there, and 
also on railway lines. I think they do this with an idea of the 
line of least resistance (no pun intended) as they save them- 
selves the trouble of jumping fences. Apparently, also, any- 
thing in the nature of an open door reminds them of the deer 
van, as in they invariably pop! Mr. Jorrocks’ tale of “ Old 
Tunbridge,” the deer who jumped into a postchaise and was 
carried off from the Bell at Sevenoaks, is probably not really 
so far fetched! These comic and trying situations must have 
fallen to the lot of even “ The Queen’s ” (Royal Buckhounds), 
and Charles Davis must have been a very wonder if (as it is 
stated) he never lost his head, or his dignity! In fact there 
is a story still extant of his lying in a muddy ditch clasping 
the neck of a deer called “‘ The Richmond Trump,” and with a 
perfectly solemn face remarking they had done twenty miles in 
sixty-five minutes or words to that effect ! 

Davis began very young, and, it is said, started life as 
second whip to his father, who was huntsman to the King’s 
Harriers (George III’s). He became first whip in 1817 to the 
King’s foxhounds, and later, huntsman to the Royal Buckhounds 
(1822). Davis died in 1867, aged seventy-nine, but his straightness 
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in private life, his perfect manners, his good looks and brilliant 
horsemanship have made his memory long outlive the pack 
he hunted (now defunct). The country he rode over, or, at 
any rate, much of it, is now part of greater London. 

The curious thing about stag-hunting (excepting, of course, 
the carted animal, where bold horsemanship is perhaps the 
most requisite essential), is that hunt servants are difficult to 
obtain. If a pack of staghounds hunting the wild animal falls 
short of huntsman or whip, the place of the latter is far less 
easily filled than in the case of fox-hunting. A whip to stag- 
hounds can fill the huntsman’s place in an emergency, but a 
whip promoted from foxhounds is practically useless. This 
can be easily enough explained. Knowledge of deer and their 
ways is usually purely local. A man not used to the pursuit of 
deer is no help—a whip must be able to get to likely “ points ” ; 
he must be able to tell at a fleeting glance whether hounds 
are hunting the same deer they started with. This requires 
a knowledge and memory of deers’ antlers not easily acquired. 
If one cannot quickly spot how many “on top” he carries 
or any peculiarity of horn growth, one cannot be sure of one’s 
deer. If this is so with a whip, how much more so must it 
be with a huntsman? I have heard it said that anyone ought 
to be able to hunt deer. They have a peculiarly ravishing 
scent, which lies a long time, and being big animals they are 
easy to see ; consequently holloas are of frequent occurrence— 
and of great assistance—and they cannot go to ground! Quite 
so—but if you lose a fox you can always say he’s gone to ground, 
and no one but your hounds can give you the lie direct! A 
deer may not be quite as cunning as a fox, but, personally, I 
think he is, and that 
often it is only his 
large size that defeats 
his careful strategy. 
His use of streams and 
rivers to elude hounds 
is only just surpassed 
by that of the otter, 
and he is more adept 
at transferring the 
burden of the chase to 
another than either the 
fox or the hare. 

A huntsman to 
staghounds leads a 
hard life. Although 
he has not to endure 
the great nervous 
strain of riding fast 
and frequently over 
big fences, nor per- 
haps so many crash- 
ing falls, which are 
the necessary accom- 
paniment of really 
riding to hounds in 
the Shires, still he has 
very long days in the 
saddle. Arun may be 
of great length; over 
twenty miles is not un- 
known, and this means 
immense distances 
home. The Devon 
and Somerset hunt 
practically all the year 
round (end of July to 
October and Novem- 
ber to end of April), 
a long season com- 
pared with fox-hunt- 
ing. A West Country 
huntsman is exposed 
to the great heat of 
August days, as well 
as wintry weather, the 
former being even 
more trying than the 
latter. In addition to 
this he runs some risk 
in taking his deer, 
theugh in modern 
times serious accidents 
are unknown, which is 
the more curious as in 
the past, apparently, it 
was otherwise. The 
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old saying is: “‘ After the boar the leech, but after the hart the 
bier!”? At bay, the stags use not only antlers, but fore legs, and 
they can also kick with great force and rapidity, so they are no easy 
animals to tackle even when “ properly runned up,” as they say. 
There are plenty of instances of stags charging. The switch 
horn stag of Haddon cut several horses, and a one-horned stag 
charged the field at Kingston St. Mary. Only last season a 
fallow buck charged the huntsman of the New Forest and got 
home—fortunately only on his saddle flap! Some years ago 
a Devon stag “ treed” the huntsman just as he was about to 
kill him. All the same, a bold man can do wonders, and a 
sporting farmer, locally known as “ Clattering Jack” I believe, 
a year or two ago took a stag single-handed ! 

The Devon and Somerset have had many notable hunt 
servants, not the least so being Joe Faulkner. In spite of his 
being continually discharged for an over-fondness for lifting 
his elbow (according to Dr. Collyn’s famous book on “ The 
Chase of the Wild Red Deer ’’), yet his sins were always forgiven, 
willy nilly, as his place could not be filled. 

As a schoolboy I remember the famous old huntsman 
Arthur Heal, a very old man then, but still a mounted spectator 
of the sport in which he had distinguished himself. He was 
followed by Anthony Huxtable, another brilliant huntsman, 
who showed extraordinarily good sport in spite of being far 
‘rom astrongman. Indeed, I believe I am correct in saying that 
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he died of consump- 
tion very shortly after 
he retired, at the age of 
fifty. He carried the 
horn for twelve years, 
was nine years previ- 
ously first whip to 
Heal, and four years 


before that in the 
hunt stables. Besides 
his hunting  experi- 


ence he was one of 
the few men who 
have successtully pur- 
sued many _ trades, 
directly controverting 
the old adage that roll- 
ing stones gather no 
moss. Thus Mr. 
Philip Evered, the 
author of “ Stag-hunt- 
ing on Exmoor,’’ 
speaks of him. 

Huxtable was in 
turn followed by his 
first whip Sidney 
Tucker, and I believe 
I am right in saying 
that the latter was the 
first and only hunts- 
man to distinguish 
himself as a stag-hunter 
on Exmoor who was 
not locally (West 
Country) born and 
bred. ‘Tucker was a 
Londoner, I believe. 
He has retired now, 
but many hunting 
visitors will long re- 
member the sport he 
showed. I can see 
him now, galloping 
down a steep hillside, 
with clouds of shale 
and small stones land- 
sliding before him. 
What a wonder? that 
little black cocktailed 
pony of his was, to be 
sure! I have seen far 
worse places galloped 
over with Welsh fox- 
hound packs and on 
the neighbouring 
Dartmoor, but I have 
never seen anyone else 
“travel”” over bad 
country like ‘Tucker. 
There are some nasty 
places on Exmoor, 
notably on the cliff 
paths that border the Bristol Channel. On one of these ‘Tucker 
had a very narrow escape. A one-horned stag, nearly beat and 
closely pursued by hounds, doubled back on his tracks and 
met the huntsman galloping down the narrow path; a sheer 
drop beneath (it is over 3o0oft. in places) and a steep bank 
above. Cramming his horse against the inner side as the 
deer rushed past, he evaded the charge. Fortunately, the one 
horn was on the outside, otherwise horse and man would 
have been hurled over to certain destruction. ‘The present 
huntsman is E. Bawden (previously a first whip to Tucker in 
the Devon and Somerset). Born and bred at Hawkridge, he 
is the son of a fine old sporting farmer, and inherits a love 
and knowledge of the chase, which, coupled with natural 
aptitude, have already landed him at the top of his 
profession. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the number of 
packs hunting wild deer in Great Britain is, as compared with 
foxhounds, comparatively small (seven packs in 1918). So 
that it is, perhaps, scarcely surprising that so few staghound 
huntsmen should have made a name for themselves, and that 
out of these only one has been an amateur huntsman, to 
wit, the present Master of the New Forest Buckhounds, 
Sir George Thursby, hunting both red and fallow deer—the 
latter are very cunning, though not quite such sportsmen as the 
former. ANISEED. 
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EUROPA ? 


BEING LETTERS OF TRAVEL FROM THE CAPITALS OF EUROPE IN THE YEAR 1921. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


XII.—FROM PARIS. 


RANCE is the mainspring of the new mechanism, and 

Paris the control. That is why I chose to go to Paris 

last—so that all, even London, could be related to her. 

The initiative in European politics is taken by France 

and she has the most active policy. Most other States 
wait to see what France is doing and shape their policies accord- 
ingly. London is generally in opposition to Paris, but English 
action is so sluggish and so independable that even those States 
who loathe the new France are obliged to assume that England 
does not really count. With the exception of Greece, England 
is not giving active support or practical sympathy to any other 
country in Europe. But France backs Poles and Turks and 
Hungarians and Serbians, and is carrying out a grand scheme 
of world-policy clearly—if not very effectively. 

France has made great progress since the war. Alone among 
the warring Powers in this respect she stands higher than she 
did in 1914. She stands higher than she has done at any time 
since the great Napoleon. The Government, it is true, isin direful 
need of money and has always a difficult political path to tread, 
but both the French individual and the nation as a whole have 
gained enormously. Peoples and governments are too often 
confused, and the plight of M. Briand sometimes deceives people 
as to the position of France. 

‘‘ France is bankrupt ’’ says a leading publicist in one of 
the London reviews. But the French people are not bankrupt. 
Far from it. On the average they are a very rich people. Even 
in the devastated areas there has been a rapid financial recovery 
due to the hard work and perseverance of the returned inhabi- 
tants. The constant talk about the ruined North of France 
has been more a matter of propaganda than verity. Though 
war was not carried into Yorkshire and Lancashire, it is quite 
clear that England is to-day in a much more ruinous state than 
France. The French drove our sentimental politicians through 
carefully chosen routes and showed them the grand spectacle of 
war's ruins. And they were impressed. But there is ruin which 
cannot be seen from a car window. An economic dry-rot at the 
heart of a country is more terrible than excoriations on the surface. 

In Paris you realise at once a remarkable change in atmo- 
sphere after London. The barometer has risen. It suddenly 
feels better to be alive. ‘There is a sense of something in the air ; 
something doing. Yes, the people are smarter and cleaner ; 
their eyes are brighter. The streets are better kept. Amour 
propre is expressed in all the shop windows, in the manners of 
‘bus conductors, waiters, salesmen, chance acquaintances, in the 
tone of the Press. Whatisthe matter? Canit be that Paris has 


become first-class and London has ceased to be first-class ? Paris 
was not like this in 1913. She was decidedly down-at-heel. There 
was no particular verve or dignity inthe ways of Parisians. They 


carried on ina second-rate Way ina civilisation which to the general 
European traveller seemed inferior both to London and Berlin. 

Something has intervened, and that something is not merely 
war, but victory. Victory has intervened and has fed the French 
soul with the thing which it required. We know now more of 
what France was like before 1870. Evidently for fifty years 
she has lived in a state of depression and spiritual thraldom, 
and now she has escaped and is more herself. France has 
recovered her national pride and _ self-consciousness. She has 
expanded. Increase of territory and of national interests has 
given to French self-consciousness more room, and you behold 
the opposite type of development to that which is in process 
in Germany, where national self-consciousness has been turned 
in on itself. That is why it is good to be alive in Paris and not 
so good in London or Berlin. 

It is possible to be winning and still remain downhearted, 
but this is not the case at Paris. The supposed fear of Germany 
is only political bluff. France fears no Germans. She fears 
nobody. Perhaps she ought to fear—for the far future. But 
she has always had a belief in herself and her way of doing things 
and an inbred contempt for other races as for barbarians, and 
it has only needed this colossal victory in a world-war to set 
her on her pedestal of fame once more. 

It was in doubt for a while before the war, but now it is 
all the world must learn French ; if it cannot speak French, 
it must at least think French. French is the universal medium of 
civilisation and good manners. The emissaries of France in 
every country of Europe carry France’s civilising mission and 
tell the foreign statesmen of the young States what to do and how 
to doit. As England sends missionaries to spread the Gospel of 
Christ, so France sends hers to spread the gospel of France. 

The sense of this glorious activity comes back to the heart 
and the brain at Paris, and it is small wonder that steps are lighter 
and eyes brighter. . 

If only the Government could fill its exchequer! France 
lives by loans, and even an interest of six per cent., free of income 
tax, will not tempt the citizen to invest sufficient money to pay 
the Government’s way. The Government cannot raise its revenue 
by taxes. 


sure 


An Englishman slavishly pays half his income in 


taxes, but not a Frenchman. It is difficult to get five per cent. 
And there one comes suddenly upon France’s greatest vice and 
weakness—avarice. 

It is France’s penuriousness and meanness and her exag- 
gerated thrift that stand most in the way of her material greatness 
now. The Government needs to spend a great deal more than it 
used to do before the war, must spend it if it is to do the best 
for France. France has the consciousness of being the greatest 
Power in Europe, and she has the will to play the réle of the 
greatest Power, and she is called upon to do things in style. 

France is romantic in ambition, she is vivacious and happy 
and dignified, till she is called upon to pay anything. Then the 
Frenchwoman in the French nation reveals herself. The eyes 
become small, the lips thin, the cheeks pale, the whole being 
shrinks into itself and goes on the defensive. 

France wishes to run this new Europe which has come into 
being, on the old lines, playing with hatreds and jealousies and 
conflicting interests as a chess-player with his pieces. The 
idealists of England and America want to eradicate the jealousies 
and hatreds and run the same new Europe on principles of pure 
love. France says human nature never changes. Britain and 
America say human nature has progressed with them and it must 
progress similarly in Europe. France’s final answer is laughter. 
So constant is France’s amusement at the expense of the Anglo- 
Saxon that she has adopted the sourive ivonique as something 
necessary to typical beauty in a Frenchman. 

It is therefore not surprising that M. Octave Duplessis in 
the Figaro should find that characteristic work of H. G. Wells, 
the ‘“‘ Salvaging of Civilisation,’’ quite ridiculous : 





Il nous raméne aux réves ineptes des Fourier et des Cabet, efiacant de la 
surface de ce pauvre globe terraque toutes les barriéres, aplanissant ave. 
intrépidité les plus grands obstacles, niant le fait concret des nationalities 
de plus en plus positif pourtant 4 mesure que progresse la civilisation, et 
saluant déja l’aurore de jour ou 

Ce globe déplume, sans barbe et sans cheveux 

Comme un grand potiron roulera daas les cieux. 
M. Britling nous raméne donc de cent ans en arriére, au mauvais socialisme 
primitif de l’époque romantique. TI] ressuscite de poussi¢reuses momies. 

By denying the possibility of realising the dream of a world- 
State or a collective European State, the Frenchman speaks for 
his country. France regards the development of European 
history with simple realism and without ideals. The only weak 
link in her chain-mail is the belief in the civilising mission of 
France. If there is no progress, why have a mission to civilise ? 

Perhaps the religious sentimentalism of Western politicians 
was a revelation to French statesmen. France, for all her 
cosmopolitanism, has ever been badly informed as to the life of 
the people in England and America. Something of the general 
astonishment was voiced by Clemenceau, if the story of him is 
true. Heis supposed to have said of Wilson : ‘‘ Heis an excellent 
man, but he thinks he’s Jesus Christ.” 

In France all excellence is excellence of form. The idea of 
the growth of the soul and of germinal excellence of any kind is 
foreign. For our part in England and America we understand 
little of form. France therefore can upon occasion show the 
world something which on one can deny to be excellent. 

The Parisian can very well say in London or New York: 
“You have much that is large and fine, but it is clear that you 
do not understand Art and have very little taste. In France we 
do things better than this.’’ 

He does not put his poi/u inconnu in the depths of a cathedral 
in order to bring an unbelieving crowd into the house of God, but 
puts him in the public way under the Arc de Triomphe. He does 
not say that the soldier died for King and Country, and then 
mutilate a text, ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this’’; but 
he inscribes ‘‘ Ici repose un soldat frangais mort pour la patrie,”’ 
and leaves the living to make their own reflections. His Paris is 
a city of statues and gardens, but it is all dignified, it is all in good 
taste. Even the houses and the shops conform to the general idea 
of the fitness and elegance of Paris. 

Among the emblems of the time, however, there is in Paris one 
statue on exhibition which offends good taste, and evenan English- 
man can see that it may become ludicrous. It is the marble 
figure representing the ‘‘ République Francaise pendant la 
guerre,’ now placed at the head of the Tuileries Gardens. It 
is Madame France wearing a poilu’s helmet. There is a look of 
triumph in her upturned face. France in her has become 
younger. Most figures of France are Diana-like, but here 
apparently is one the tender contour of whose limbs is not official, 
but intimate. A policeman is in charge, but it verges on the 
indiscreet to ask him any questions. One dare be certain that 
Paris will not accept this statue, for though it.expresses something 
of the new spirit of France, it is not in perfect taste, it is not quite 
dignified. 

There is something very characteristic of France in the 
thousands of seeming-widows whom you see clad in becoming 
weeds. The widow’s veil raises the dignity of the Frenchwoman 
and confirms her piety so that she feels like a Madonna when her 
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husband is dead, and loves to walk like one. Some wear this 
attire without being widowed—it conforms so well to a secret 
desire. The demure widow, so dressed, has much charm. There 
is, however, another and a better type, and that is the Joan of 
Arc type of young Frenchwoman so often overlooked in a survey 
of French reality. The new bright white marble figure of Joan in 
the cathedral of Notre Dame is worth a prayer for France. One 
has met Joan in life ; she is generally sixteen or seventeen, ardent, 
heroic, romantic, with the poetry of Corneille and Racine upon 
her lips. She is full of effervescent devotion, impetuous and 
entirely “‘ pure.” What happens to her in modern France it 
would be difficult to say. The English do not come and burn 
her for a witch ; but English people do not like the type, do not 
understand it, and generally prefer the insincere Madonnas or 
the Mme. Bovarys of France. But to understand France one 
must take cognizance of this feminine crusading spirit. Much 
that is genuine and worth while in France can be associated with 
the type of Joan. Even in the midst of modern politics one 
should look for Joan. French aspiration has a grand turn. We 
think of the French as realists, but they are romanticists. They 
look back and then look forward. They see events with long 
black shadows as at sunset. They harangue themselves. In the 
English people humour comes to chase the romantic away and 
will not let us get into a heroic vein. But not so with the French. 
Their humour is weak. So at school, in books, in inscriptions on 
statues, in public speeches, you will constantly come upon the 
heroic romantic strain, and you will find adjurations to the 
French people: ‘‘ Frangais, élevez vos Ames et vos resolutions 
a la hauteur des perils qui fondent sur la patrie. Il dépend 
encore de vous de montrer a l’univers ce qu’est un peuple qui ne 
veut pas périr,”’ as it says on the Gambetta monument. 

This splendid spirit is betrayed by the sordidness of modern 
life. The exchange for romantic idealism is cynicism and soul- 
lessness. Joan does not remain Joan all her life—if she ’scapes 
burning she is quickly destroyed by the world. The philosophy 
of Voila tout soon possesses her. I always remember the end of 
Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ Histoire d’une jeune Parisienne.” 

Dans l’ordre moral, il ne nait point de monstres : 
mais les hommes en font beaucoup. 
oublier, 

In France’s plan for Europe there is both the idealistic, 
romantic and the cynical materialistic. If England really under- 
stood the spirit of France she would strengthen the former ; 
and France might really take England into her confidence. 
England, and indeed most other nations, see in France a selfish, 
narrow, matter-of-fact power, and in seeing these things they 
make France so. 

If France took Britain into her confidence she would possibly 
explain her policy in this way: “ The great war which has just 
passed was first and foremost a war between Germany and France. 
The Germans do not understand us; they loathe and despise our 
civilisation. They have been entirely wrong, but they had the 
big battalions on their side. Once they beat us in the field 
and they took away and subjugated two of our provinces, almost 
killing the French spirit there and Germanising to the utmost 
of their ability. A second war has taken place and we, thanks to 
the help of allies, have won. We have gained an overwhelming 
victory. The Germans have made a complete surrender. 
President Wilson deceived them into thinking they might arrange 
an easy peace, and they surrendered their weapons. France was 
glad to see her vain enemy fooled and despoiled of her means of 
continuing the strife. France, however, never accepted Wilsonian 
idealism. Why should she? America has never bled as France 
has bled. She has never lived in the danger in which France has 
lived. She does not understand Europe. But France owed 
America a great deal of money and could not afford to offend 
her. She had the mortifying and difficult réle to play second to 
Wilson at the peace table, though first in sacrifice and first in 
danger. France’s object has been and is to place Germany 
completely hors de combat. Her mortal enemy is in her power. 
France’s first desire is not money or territory, but just security. 
France does not fear for Germany in her present spiritless, 
unarmed state. France does not fear Germany atall. But the fruit 
of victory which she desires is that she should put it entirely out 
of the power of Germany to return to the struggle. The League 
of Nations is being arranged to stop warfare among all races. 
France does not believe that that is practicable, human nature 
being what it is. But France does see that one war of the future 
can be eliminated, and that is another Franco-German struggle. 

With that in view France has embarked on a real policy 
embodied in the following programme :— 

(1) The complete demilitarisation of the German people. 

We will not allow her to have an army or a navy. 

(2) The dismantling of the German Empire. We would 
undo what Bismarck accomplished ; for in destroying 
the unity of Germany we should destroy most of its 
power to re-organise after defeat. The dismantling of 
modern Germany implies for us— 

(a) Alsace and Lorraine for France. 

(b) Upper Silesia for Poland. 

(c) A separate State of Bavaria. 

(d) A separate State of Westphalia. 

(e) A Polish corridor to Dantzig, separating East and 
West Prussia. 

(f) No union between Austria and Germany. 





Dieu n’en fait pas ; 
C'est ce que les méres ne doivent pas 
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France is not in favour, of plebiscites, as the war was won not by a 
plebiscite, but by a superior number of cannon. The plebiscite 
was a Wilson invention and France regards it passively. If 
plebiscites stand in the way of a real policy in Europe they ought to 
be disregarded. As regards questions such as that of the Ruhr 
Valley occupation, France is ready to take any avenue which 
leads to a furtherance of her fundamental policy. The saddling 
of Germany with an immense indemnity is primarily necessary in 
order to pay off the war-debts of France and Britain to the United 
States. For the rest, the indemnity debt can be used as a check 
on Germany so that we can watch her.” 

Such is in any case France's policy. She pursues it in sub- 
terranean ways and through intrigue and by all the old tricks 
of secret diplomacy, evidently trusting no one but herself. It 
is unfortunate. Much could be gained both in England and 
America by a clear, frank statement. 

With regard to Russia, there is little of the idealistic spirit 
in French policy. The attitude towards Russia has little to do 
with her attitude toward Europe as a whole. France does fear 
that Poland may come to nothing, and that Germany and Russia 
may come into vital contact. Otherwise Russia is a place apart. 
Russia is a place where many millions of French francs have been 
lost. France does not understand Russia, does not want to. 
France is quite sufficient for France. But she has received a 
terrible blow in a most sensitive part. France's vice as we have 
said is avarice. She does not expect to lose money. France is 
not like America where one loses a fortune to-day and makes 
one to-morrow. In France when you make a fortune you keep 
it. The Russia which confiscated foreign holdings and ceased 
to pay dividends is a thief of portentous guilt to France. France 
therefore stedfastly opposes that Russia, and she has as sted- 
fastly supported the other Russia which says she will recognise 
these old debts and pay them back plus dividends. France 
disapproved of the original revolution, but is said to have been 
persuaded to it by England. France thought the March ’17 
conspiracy very risky. And she soon realised that she had been 
right. Revolution meant repudiation of debt. And Russia 
will never pay back her debts now unless in the form of ** Rights 
of exploitation.” 

France backed Kolchak and Yudenitch and Dennikin and 
Wrangel and the Polish War—all for the sake of her money. 
Not because she was sorry for the Russians, or for the rights of 
humanity, or because she was scandalised by Communism. Her 
plan generally has been to persuade England to supply the outfit 
and pay for the expense, but she has also paid somewhat and 
has thrown good money after bad—‘ the thief gone with so 
much and so much to find the thief.’’ Russia is a sore point, an 
aggravated loss. And now that the counter-revolutionaries have 
failed, France is almost as much out of sympathy with the Russian 
refugees as she is with the Bolsheviks themselves. 

Paris, however, remains the capital of Russia in exile. There 
are more distinguished Russians there than in any other capital 
of Europe, and Russian world-policy is organised from there. _ It 
is General Wrangel’s civil headquarters. During the last days 
I was in Paris the Russian National Congress constituted itself a 
‘ National Union of Russia,’’ dedicated to the task of liberating 
Russia from the Third International and at the same time exclud- 
ing partisans of a Tsaristic restoration. It rejoiced in glowing 
terms in a Russian army which, though now vanishing, was still 
the hope of Russia. It pronounced against the trade treaties 
made by Great Britain and other powers with Soviet Russia, and 
it passed a resolution recognising Russia’s old debts and commer: 
cial obligations as contracted under the Tsardom. 

A national committee of seventy-four members was elected, 
from Paris, Constantinople, London, Belgrade, Berlin, Finland, 
Poland, Switzerland, Sofia, Vienna, Athens. Riga, the United 
States, and among those elected were the following well known 
Russian personalities : 3urtsef, Struve, Kartashef, Bunin, 
Kuprin, Roditchef, Savitch, Tyrkova, Dioneo. 

This powerful organisation is likely enough to go back to 
Russia if Lenin and Trotsky fall. The latter are doing their 
utmost to safeguard themselves, but they are weaker than the 
Tsar was. The Tsardom had most of the brains and abilities 
of the Russians at its disposal, but Lenin has driven nearly all 
the educated and trained minds out of the country. Russia as 
an internationalist state is a failure ; asa peasant Communist State 
she has not succeeded in straightening out the comparatively 
simple problems of her economic subsistence. 

Of course there are many abstentions from the Russian 
National Union, and among the most notable is Milyukof, who 
characterises their actions as ‘‘ words without force.” Milyukof 
and Burtsef have quarrelled. Burtsef stood for backing General 
Wrangel, but Milyukof has taken a strong line on that matter. 
He does not believe that Wrangel can do anything, or that force 
applied externally can bring Bolshevism down. He believes in the 
renovation of Russia from within. Milyukof’s contention is 
undoubtedly sound, but it has resulted in a wordy warfare in 
the columns of Burtsef’s Obshy Delo and Milyukof’s Posledny 
Novosti, both Paris daily papers in Russian which keep up a 
malevolent cross-fire on one another. 

One of the happiest evenings spent in Paris was at Babief’s 
Toy Theatre, ‘‘ The Flittermouse,’’ where I saw again a programme 
rendered in Moscow in 1914. Russians in themselves are the 
most unmechanical people, the most emotional and unexpected 
in their ways. It is, therefore, curious that they should shine 
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so much when they pretend that they are dolls, when they take young man. “ This is a beautiful place; and sometimes one 
on extra human limitations. In the Russian Ballet it is the sees strange people—the old courtiers of the King come walking 


doll-stories of ‘‘ Petrouchka’”’ and ‘‘ Boutique Fantasque ”’ as they used to walk.” 

which charm most, and so it is in the programme of the Flitter- Presently an aged man in Court attire appears with a tall 
mouse Theatre ‘‘ The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers’ and the gilded stick in his hand. ‘‘ The King gave me this,” says he ina 
toy-box story of ‘‘ Katinka ’”’ are the favourites every night. quavering voice. And then an aged dame appears. They will 


I was touched, however, by one of their lesser successes, and _not explain themselves to the young man, for he cannot under- 
that was called ‘‘ Minuet,’”’ which seemed to have a national stand. How can youth understand those who are old ? 
pathos in it. The two old courtiers are bent and stiff. But they dance 
A young man is sitting on a seat in the gardens of Versailles in the late dusk a minuet again. You fear all the time their 
or some such place of formal grandeur. It is after the revolution _ stiffness and age will prevent them, but they dance it, not for the 
and the death of the King—one evening at twilight time. young man, but for themselves and for their King. How poignant 
‘How I love to come here and dream a little,’ says the it was, how terrible! Like ghosts at Ekaterinburg. 





PLAYING BY THE SEA 





ALL HANDS TO THE NET. 


OW wonderfully pleasant the seaside would be to many ‘To waylay a postman, for example, is, properly considered, 

of us if only we could approach it with the mind of a child. a romantic occupation. We know the time at which he may 

To a child the sea is enough itself. It is full of romance be expected. We hide in the bushes waiting for him. 

and excitement and of things to do. Alas! many We are for the moment Jerry Abbershaw or Sixteen String 
grown-ups have to admit 

that it is notsotothem. Some 
of us are not happy if we have 
not got a ball of some sort to 


Wiebe dPtar 
se es SEME 
play with. For two days or so 5 Byrd Aa 


’ ae x ry 
we can bask and loaf and blink ae AN ai ' ATE ae 
drowsily at the sea—and! then * ’ ema . 
we grow bored. We must have 
a ball to hit or, at the very least, 
must look at someone else 
hitting one. ‘There are others 
who can only think of the sea as 
something bordered by houses 
and hotels and even nigger 
minstrels. They cannot imagine 
that there are in the world 
solitary stretches of coast or 
such a thing as a quiet seaside 
village where there is nothing 
in particular to do. Personally, 
I want a golf course and I 
despise the person who wants 
a promenade and a brass band, 
but really I do not think there 
is a penny to choose between 
us. We are equally contempt- 
ible—or pitiable. 

As I look at these pictures 
I have, at any rate, a sufficient 
sense of shame to know what 
tremendous fun we ought to be 
able to get out of the seaside. Alex Old. STAND AND DELIVER Copyright. 
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Jack: and the creaking of his ancient bicycle is the sound 
of the coach wheels, and we pounce out upon him and seize 
the valuable despatches that he carries. As to the wreck, 
it is not pretending at all: it requires real climbing, and climb- 
ing is one of the most instinctive of pleasures. ‘* Never been 
upset in a gig!” cried Jack Mytton to the nervous friend he 
was driving. “‘ What ad d slow fellow you must have been 
all your life.” On the same principle there must be something 
wrong with those who do not enjoy at least a very mild risk of 
tumbling. 

Even the joy of climbing things is not so primitive a one 
as that of merely getting wet. Parents and nurses make churlish 
efforts to diminish this glory of wetness. They buy for their 
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children voluminous pairs of bathing drawers, into which can be 
tucked an enormous quantity of clothing, giving to the wearer 
an agreeable and balloon-like appearance ; but a kindly wavelet 
always comes sooner or later, just a little too high. Who does 
not know the look of the landing outside the nursery door in 
seaside lodgings? ‘There are several small wet pairs of sand 
shoes, bathing garments tightly wrung out but still making little 
rivulets on the linoleum, and dank, crumpled pairs of stockings 
full of sand hung over the banisters. ‘They bring to mind a 
delightful picture of John Leech in an old Punch in which a 
little girl of about six is trying to haul along another of two, 
and exclaiming vehemently, ““O Lor’, O Lor’, who’d be a 
nuss ? ” K. 
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WILD WHITE HORSES.” 
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HE village of Goudhurst, a mile or so away from _ it, and the steep, curly road that leads up to them are 
Finchcocks, and from the direction of which is the only reminiscent of some background to an Italian master. Walk- 
approach to the house, is perched on a hill, the culminat- _ing west from this pleasant village you come upon Finchcocks, 
ing point of the comparatively low but broken country that standing very gaunt and four-square, a little to the left of the 
bounds the Weald of Kent to the south. As seen from the road, but facing you (Fig. 2). As you emerge from under 
house, the church tower, the red roofed cottages surrounding the trees that shield the northern approach, and stand in 
the’ forecourt, the first impression you have of the 
house is immense height ; the second, comfort and 
respectability. 
2 Rather larger than most of the residences built 
in the particular version of “ Queen Anne archi- 
tecture,” of which it is an example, Finchcocks 
combines the charm of the little county-town 
house with the dignity of the great seats built at 
that time. ‘‘ What an example,” we might say, 
‘‘of the plain, honest, straightforward house!” 
But we should be wrong, for like so many straight- 
forward people and things, on second inspection 
a very ingenious pose or play upon the senses is 
to be observed. Let us look more carefully at 
the proportions of the front. They are rather 
unusual, in that the ground floor windows are 
considerably taller than those on the first floor ; 
the parapet, too, is apt to give an impression of 
heaviness, and the whole ensemble would probably 
be better without it; the point, however, is that 
the architect was trying throughout to convey a 
spurious impression of height, forcing the per- 
spective by means of windows on a graduated scale 
of height, and by a parapet that is only in propor- 
tion when viewed almost from beneath, as in Fig. 1. 
The two wings, moreover, though in _ reality 
shallow, convey a curious impression of depth, 
owing to the ingenious ramp that connects them to 
the main building, and to the skill with which 
the architect has overcome a considerable differ- 
ence in scale—to wit, by bringing the wooden 
cornice of the wings round the ramp and on the 
same level as the pilaster capitals on the main 
front, at the same time making the brick parapet of 
the wings of such a height as to carry on the line 
of the cornice that supports the pediment. This 
difference ‘of scale, however, has internal draw- 
backs, as we shall see later. 
h* The florid coat of arms upon the field of the 
pediment now calls for a short account of the 
house’s former inhabitants. ‘To begin with, the 
original owners, a family of Finchcocks, probably 
took their name from that of their home, being 
resident here as early as 1256. “‘ Yet,” says Philipot, 
a Protectorate historian of Kent, ‘‘ do I not dis- 
cover that the family was illustrious by any 
important undertaking, or famous by any emminent 
office.” In the time of Henry VI the family of 
Horden, of Horden in Sussex, were in possession 
of the old house—which, by the way, is said to 
have stood eastward; in fact, in front of the 
present one. The succession “ glided down” 
uneventfully till the days of Queen Elizabeth— 
days that knew the contemporary Horden as no 
less a person than the Clerk (some call him the 
Knight) of the Green Cloth to Edward VI, Mary 
and Elizabeth, in which office Edward Horden 
‘for some considerable service performed to the 
crown, had permitted to him the use of a cross- 
bow and the augmentation to his crest of a regal 
1.—THE PARAPET IS SCARCELY IN PROPORTION EVEN AT THIS diadem upon a canton,” which latter can be clearly 
STEEP ANGLE OF VISION. seen held by a wolf in Fig. 1. But Edward had 
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Copyright. 3.—THE GARDEN FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The place formerly taken by the dummy chimney is clearly seen 
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Copyright 4.—FROM THE SOUTH. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The patchwork effect of the Flemish bond is very evident owing to the slightly glazed ends of the bricks. 
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only two daughters 
to succeed him— 
named after the 
sovereigns whom he 
had served so well. 
The elder, Elizabeth, 
married Paul Bathurst 
of Bathurst Street, 
near Northiam, while 
Mary conferred upon 
her spouse, a certain 
Mr. Delves of Fletch- 
ings, the old family 
heritage of Horden. 
This Paul Bathurst 
was the great-grandson 
of Laurence Bathurst, 
a cloth merchant of 
Canterbury, from 
whom are descended, 
through Paul’s } uncle 
Edward, the present 
Earls Bathurst. Paul’s 
father (and Edward’s 
brother), Robert 
Bathurst of Hors- 
monden, is father of 
the Bathursts of 
Lechlade, and of the 
Yorkshire branch of 
the family, as well as 
of those of Finchcocks. 
Paul and Eliza- 
beth’s son Edward 
attained to the dis- 
tinction of Gentleman 
Harbinger to 
Charles I, leaving a 
large family which, 
however, didnot 
prevent the property 
passing in 1718 to a 
younger grandson, 
Edward Bathurst of 
Wilmington,’ Sussex. 
One is led to suppose 
by the  ultramartial 
achievements on the 
pediment — javelins — 
** holy - water - sprink- 
lers,”’ guns, shot, 
drums, etc.—that he 
had served under 
Marlborough and had 
seen enough of the 
world to be dis- 
contented with the old 
house, which was 
most likely of the half 
timbered variety 
common in the neigh- 
bourhood, and owing 
to a fortunate marriage 
with Elizabeth,  co- 
heiress of Stephen 
Stringer, a local and 
wealthy merchant, 
was rich enough to 
“rebuild this seat at 
great expence and ina 
most stately manner.” 
The work was probably 
finished by 1725, the 
date on the rain-water 
pipes. His therefore 
are the arms_ that 
figure so floridly in the 
pediment: First 
Bathurst, second 
Horden, third (prob- 
ably) Finchcocks, and 
fourth Leveson, with 
the arms of Stringer 
in pretence. Edward 
Bathurst married twice 
and lived to the ripe 
old age of ninety-two, 
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6.—THE UPPER HALL, WITH A GOOD OAK FLOOR. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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dying in 1772 and thereby 
outliving most of his sons ; 
at least, that is the best 
way of accounting for his 
leaving the place to the 
youngest of the lot, the 
Rev. Richard Bathurst, 
who was living in 1790, 
Seventy years later, how- 
ever, the house was in 
the possession of the 
Springett family, in whose 
time a footman asserted 
he saw a ghost; but as 
Mrs. Springett flatly re- 
fused to have any of her 
servants seeing ghosts, 
threatening with instant 
dismissal that domestic 
who should see the next 
one, no more has been 
heard of it. ‘The house 
soon after this passed to 
Mr. Hussey of Scotney 
Castle—which lies a mile 
to the westward, towards 
Lamberhurst, who recently 
disposed of it to the 
present owners. 

Before passing through 
the well moulded door 
into the house, the statue 
of Queen Anne calls for 
mention. Ever since the 
house was built the niche 
had been empty, awaiting, 
as it seemed for ever, the 
statue that never came. 
In the nineties of last 
century, however, the 
Guildhall was repaired and 
a new statue of Anne was 
made, the old one being 
procured for the niche, 
and there each remains to 
this day. 

The hall (Fig. 5) into 
which the front door 
opens stretches the whole 
depth of the house, some 
5oft., to where a similar 
door opens into the garden. 
The doors are hung by 
means of magnificent bur- 
nished hinges (Fig. 5). On 
your right as you go in is 
a large open fireplace, 
thrust rather forward into 
the room. On either side 
it is flanked by a pair of 
tall pilasters reaching fron 
floor to ceiling, whicl 
serve to frame a life-siz: 
(first) family group o° 
Edward, the builder, 
James Maubart. There |: 
a contemporary group < 
the children of the fir: 
Lord Bathurst at Cire 
cester, in this cas: 
signed ; the same negi) 
servant (seen on the rig! 
of the picture) appears : 
each. Maubart, by tl: 
way, is known usually fc 
the fact that he copic ! 
all the portraits of Englis | 
poets, that he could fin: , 
in small ovals, garnish« 1 
with honeysuckle, et: , 
those of Drydei, 
Wycherley, Pope and 
Congreve being perhajs 
the least unknown. The 
fireback and heavy dogs 
came from the neighbour- 
ing Lamberhurst furnaces, 
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The older panelling has been adapted 


which had recently smelted the railings, removed by Dean 
Milman, round St. Paul’s. 

Immediately on the right of the front door is the dining- 
room, a square apartment communicating conveniently with 
the kitchen, but otherwise devoid of interest. On the left 
of the same entrance is a pleasant room the same size as the 
dining-room, panelled in the manner of the period, which 
communicates with a Victorian drawing-room that the present 
owners find it pleasanter not to use. The stairs (Fig. 7) have 
balusters of typical Georgian fashion and lead to a large square 
landing, possibly designed, from the fireplace there, as an 
upper hall, when winter rendered the lower one too draughty 
to be borne. The structurally necessary pillar seen in the same 
illustration is a graceful and unusual feature. The doors 
opening from this landing into the bedrooms are of the two- 
panelled type found elsewhere in the house, but were till 
recently disguised with deal stiles as the six-panelled variety of 
a later date. What possible motive the author of such a 
metamorphosis could have had it is hard to determine. In 
attempting to open communication from this floor with the 
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e.g., by pilasters—to eighteenth century requirements. 


western wing, previously attained by a precipitous stair from 
below, the present owners have come up against the difference 
of scale referred to earlier, and have had to make no small 
alteration to effect their end. 

Two rooms, of which one is seen in Fig. 8, on the second 
floor are lined with panelling from the old house, simple 
work of the early seventeenth century. The attic floor was 
used formerly as a great gallery and later as a_storeroom. 
Before it was divided up into bedrooms three flues ascended 
through it on their way to the roof. Four stout beams 
supported a dummy chimney made of boards, which, falling 
into disrepair, was removed and never replaced by a later and 
less symmetrical generation. The cellars, to go to the other 
extreme, are on such a generous scale that tradition tells how 
the bricks assembled by the builder, and thought by him 
sufficient for the whole house, served but to reach ground 
level. When, however, the last of the last consignment had 
been laid, Edward Bathurst must with reason have been proud 
of the dignified yet homely house that he had built and which 
we have now explored. C. Hussey. 





THE LANE WHICH 


HAS NO TURNING 


The Lane which has no turning, 
I know its wiles and ways, 
It’s there I walked rejoicing 
At morn in the old days. 


Then high in heart and feather, 
I trudged from noon to noon 
Hands thrust in empty pockets 
And whistling out of tune. 


Now heart and head are heavy, 
But still I trudge the Lane, 
For, till I find a turning, 
I may not turn again ! 


MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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CHINESE ART 


X.—K’ANG HSI PORCELAIN 
By, 3; 


HE porcelain decorated with coloured enamels on the 
biscuit, mentioned in the last article, forms a large 
and important group, including some of the most sump- 
tuous polychromes, clothed from top to toe in soft 
splendour. The absence of a glaze between the 
enamels and the body of the ware made this type of decoration 
especially suitable for figures modelled in the round. The 
porcelain body is a fine plastic medium for the artist and can 
be finished by careful trimming and tooling so that every detail 
stands out with delightful precision. Cover it with a thick 
fluescent glaze and much of the finer detail is inevitably sub- 
merged and lost. On the other hand the loss of sharpness is 
comparatively slight with the enamel covering which can be 
laid on in thin transparent washes; and the more delicate 
features such as faces and hands can be, if necessary, and often 
are, left in plain biscuit. Some of the best Chinese figures 
are made in this fashion. ‘The subjects are generally mythical 
or historic personages—the eight Taoist Immortals, the Star- 
gods of Longevity, Riches and Rank, the gracious figure of 
Kuan Yin, goddess of Mercy, enthroned on a lotus flower, 
Kuan Yii, god of War, Kuei Hsing, demon-faced spirit of 
Literature, the Twin Genii and “‘ many more too long.” Genre 
figures from everyday life, such as the European potters loved, 
are rare in China. Among animals the horse and the ox, the 
mythical kylin and the Buddhist lion are most frequent. The 
last is often designed as an incense burner or fitted with a tube 
to hold an incense stick for the domestic altar. There are 
besides beautiful figures of birds—the parrot, pheasant and duck 
—modelled with great spirit and life, the soft enamels imparting 
a pleasing sleekness to their plumage. 
There are, of course, innumerable objects of use and ornament 
decorated in this style, of which it is only possible to mention 
a few examples. The bamboo vase (Fig. 3) is a well known 











I.—-GROUP OF K’ANG HSI 
Height of teapot, 6}ins. 
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IN ENGLAND 


THE BISCUIT. 


Hosson. 


type in which green and yellow enamels are prominent. A 
specimen in the Palace Collection at Charlottenburg formed 
between 1688-1705 gives a date for this type, in which may 
be included, on the score of similarity in colouring, the fantastic 
wine pots in the form of the Chinese characters Shou (Longevity) 
and Fu (Happiness). Another intricate and beautiful piece 
is the teapot (Fig. 1) with its pierced outer casing of prunus 
and bamboo pattern, in the colouring of which there is a liberal 
allowance of black. This pierced ornament is found in more 
elaborate form on the delicate perfume vases and the so-called 
“ cricket cages,” the sides of which are cut in open fretwork 
with consummate skill. The Dresden collection contains some 
beautiful examples of this “‘ Devil’s work,” as the Chinese 
flatteringly name it, showing that a few specimens at least 
reached Europe in the K’ang Hsi period. 

The same historic collection includes a series of porcelains 
decorated chiefly in green and aubergine in the style of the cup 
and saucer in Fig. 1, with a pattern of waves strewn with symbols 
and plum blossoms. Sometimes, too, horses are represented 
speeding in a “ flying gallop” over the wave crests. This 
pattern, also found on vases, boxes, dishes and tall syrup ewers, 
though of Ming origin, was freely used in the K’ang Hsi period ; 
and there is little excuse for the common practice of labelling 
this and other porcelains with on-biscuit enamels promiscuously 
Ming. 

But all these smaller types, exquisite as they are, fade into 
insignificance beside the splendid jars and beakers with back- 
ground of black, green or yellow. These at their best are 
unrivalled among the enamelled porcelains of all time. Fig. 4 
illustrates a covered jar of massive and imposing form, decorated 
with a lovely design of flowering plants in various colours 
against a lustrous black background. It is the black of the 
famille noire, an offshoot of the famille verte ; and it is formed 





ENAMELLED ON THE BISCUIT. 
British Museum Collection. 
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2.—GROUP OF FAMILLE 


Height of centrepiece, 15ins. 


by the simple process of spreading a transparent green enamel 
over a dull black pigment. ‘The result is a black with a greenish 
sheen, fitly named “ raven’s wing,” a sumptuous ground colour 
with nothing funereal in its blackness. In the best examples, 
care is taken to avoid too great solidity and heaviness in the 
colour, and the large expanses are broken by grading the under- 
lying pigment in varying depths. Only in small areas should 
it be laid on with even smoothness. The floral designs of this 
vase and its fellows include the season flowers—prunus, pzony, 
lotus and chrysanthemum—and other plants such as the iris, 
hydrangea and the graceful bamboo ; but the most persistent 
and the most beautiful is the flowering prunus which seems 
to have been specially designed by Nature for the adornment 
of the tall beaker forms such as Fig. 4. A few gay-plumaged 
birds hovering round the prunus, a pheasant alighting on a 
fantastic rock at its base, or a pair of crouching rabbits on the 
ground complete the design; but the eye will not easily be 
distracted from the central motive, the flowering prunus, which 
has proved itself on these splendid vases a design of unsurpassable 
beauty. If they had designed nothing else, the Chinese with 
these vases alone would have taken the palm for porcelain 
decoration. 

There are vases with green and with yellow backgrounds 
which are own brothers of the famille noire. The prevailing 
designs on these are similar, and the choice of background is a 
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NOIRE VASES. 


British Museum Collection. 


matter of taste. Not that it is a taste which many people are 
in a position to gratify ; for the yellow vases of this kind are 
even rarer than the black, and the green grounds are rarer still. 
The British Museum is fortunate in possessing Fig. 5, a vase 
almost perfect of its kind with the prunus design in a lovely 
leaf green ground. ‘Those who delight in subdivisions have 
adopted the term famille jaune for the yellow ground porcelains ; 
but the family is a comparatively small one and it is doubtful 
if it is worth while segregating it. 

A few minor examples of the famille noire are shown in 
Fig. 2; and if anyone doubts that examples of this attractive 
type were sent to Europe at the time of their manufacture, a 
glance at this little group should set his mind at rest. The 
octagonal vase is a typical export form, and a specimen of it 
in the Royal Collection in Buckingham Palace was long ago 
furnished with an ormolu mount of European make. Among 
the others is part of a set of five which consisted of three covered 
jars and two beakers ; and it is well known that these garnitures 
de cheminée were made solely for European consumption. 
But apart from these considerations there is the incontrovertible 
fact that examples of the famille noire, rare as they are, are still 
found in old country houses where they have been known for 
generations. It was, in fact, one of these which prompted the 
remark made in the first article of this series that some of these 
old family possessions were not appreciated by their owners 





BISCUIT. 
Salting Collection. 
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at their true worth. If any sensitive reader took exception almost wholly borrowed from China, were not slow to recognise 
to that statement I commend to him the following story which the value of the famille noire black. ‘Their rendering of it on 
came to me at first hand: At a certain country house which the ‘“‘ Old Imari,” though hardly literal, is quite effective ; 
shall be nameless a fine covered jar, not unlike Fig. 4, was actually but it is readily distinguished by a peculiar brownish bloom 


used by the juvenile members 
of the family as the stumps 
for their holiday game of “ fug 
cricket.”” One can imagine the 
surprise of these feckless young 
sportsmen when they learnt 
that an enterprising dealer 
had offered several thousands 
of pounds for their wicket. 
The use of the black 
enamel is not confined to the 
K’ang Hsi period. It appears 
on the porcelains of the two 
succeeding reigns though never 
in such a rich and effective 
manner. The enamel itself is 
thinner and more timidly 
applied, usually in border 
patterns of close and rather 
fussy scrollwork. Nor must 
we forget that the rarity and 
immense value of the old 
K’ang Hsi pieces has inevit- 
ably produced a crop. of 
modern imitations. Some of 
them with their unpleasant, 
sticky black enamel and coarse 
designs are no danger to the 
trained collector. But there 
are others capable of causing 
much trouble) particularly 
when the crafty Chinaman has 
stripped the glaze from a 
genuine old K’ang Hsi_ vase 
and re-enamelled. it with the 
imitative skill which only .a 
Chinaman possesses: ‘But even 
these are after all only imita- 
tions, and will inevitably show 


something’ of the’ stiffness of. 


imitative drawing which will 
arouse suspicion ; and a careful 
scrutiny of the’ surface will 
almost always’ disclose some 
trace of the transformation 
which it has undergone. 

There remain one or two 
of the specimens _ illustrated 
which - require a word of! ex- 
planation.” The two figures in 
Fig. 1 belong to'a set, of the 
Eight Immortals ; and the ob- 
ject on the left of the’ same 
picture is a beautifully 
fashioned, leaf-shaped box with 
a Buddhist lion on its lid, while 
that on the right is a cere- 
monial cup shaped like a 
bronze with handle formed of 
two archaic dragons. In Fig. 3 
the curious ewer on the left is 
outlined to resemble the 
character Fu (Happiness), and 
its decoration combines on- 
biscuit enamels with panels 
painted in enamels on _ the 
glaze. On the right of the 
same group is a square per- 
fume vase or lantern with deli- 
cate open-work on the sides 
enclosing. figure subjects which 
illustrate the four accomplish- 
ments—checkers, music, paint- 
ing and literature. It is marked 
beneath with the character chih 
(made to command). In Fig. 5 
the central vase has a yellow 








. 4.—FAMILLE NOIRE VASES. 


Height of beaker, 27ins.' British Museum Collection. 





5.—VASES WITH GREEN, YELLOW AND BLACK GROUNDS. 
Height of centrepiece, 20$ins. British Museum Collection. * 


ground in which are beautifully enamelled designs, that seen which differs from the greenish tint of the Chinese colour. 
representing Chang-ch’ien floating down the Yangtse on his log- The use of on-biscuit enamels in general was successfully 
boat. The handsome square vase on the right has a black exploited by the potters of Kaga in Japan ; but the Kaga colours 
ground and groups of the season flowers on its four sides. . too. have a character. of their own and need not be mistaken 


The Japanese, whose methods of porcelain decoration are for Chinese. 
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OLD SUSAN 


ORTY years ago “‘ old Susan ”’ was the oldest inhabitant 

of our village, and in my child’s eyes she was far and 

away the most wonderful being in the world. She laid 

claim with pride to ninety-five years and I am sure she 

had lived every moment of it. Nothing delighted her more 
than to gather round her a dozen or so of us little urchins and tell 
us by the hour wonderful stories of bygone times. She was a 
young woman, newly married, when the tidings of Trafalgar 
came to the village, and tears used to come into her eyes as she 
told us how she “‘ couldn’t sleep at night, thinking of poor dear 
Lord Nelson.”” Waterloo found her the mother of nine children— 
all of them had often been put to sleep by the threat that ‘‘ Boney 
would fetch them if they weren’t good.”’ 

But the big event in history which stirred her most was the 
accession of the Queen, whom she always referred to as ‘‘ poor 
‘ittle Queen.”’ For the young girl of seventeen who was called 
suddenly to rule a mighty Empire the village woman of fifty 
ormed a tender, almost maternal, affection that increased as the 
vears went by. Oleographs of the Queen at every age and in 
every possible state adorned the walls of her little parlour. 
One of her most cherished memories was a visit to Buckingham- 
hire in Coronation year. She had walked fourteen miles there 
<nd fourteen back to see with her own eyes the hand-made 
pillow lace that was to form the train of the Queen’s robe. 

Apart from this or anything connected with the Queen’s 

yyvs and sorrows, old Susan’s favourite tales were concerned 
\ith the little village where she had spent her ninety odd years. 
Susan had seen life on its seamy side. Her husband, dead 

ver forty years, had been a ‘“‘ reai bad man.” Now that the 
siffering and shame he had caused were long gone by, Susan, 
fr all her passionate respectability, seemed to cherish an im- 
} -rsonal admiration for his ‘‘ bold bad exploits.” If half she 
told us, as we sat open-mouthed and awestruck, were true, it 
was only by a miracle that ’Zekiel escaped the gallows. Sheep- 
stealing was his favourite pursuit, and many.and many a time 
in her younger days had Susan stood nearly stiff with cold ‘ at 
the bottom of the big lane’’ looking out for the ‘‘ runners.”’ 
lt was a happy release for her when ’Zekiel was thrown from his 
horse one market day and came home no more to trouble her. 
It was hard to believe that the little wrinkled, gentle-faced old lady 
wlosat talking to us children had gone for years in fear of the law, 
or that the peaceful tiny village had ever seen such ‘‘ badness.’ 

Then there was Susan’s most gruesome story—the tale of the 
murdered pedlar, or ‘‘ Scotchman,”’ as they called him in those 
days. He used to come round to the village about once in six 
months and spend two days and a night there, taking his pack 
to the big farms and spreading out his wares in the ‘‘ house- 
place ’”’ for all to see. Wonderful stuffs he used to bring, silks 
that would stand alone and wear for two generations, bengalines 
and bombazines, ‘‘ not flimsy-wamsies that you can sow oats 
through,’ as Susan said, with her scorn of our degenerate 
days. One March, long years ago, the Scotchman came, left 
some of his merchandise to be paid for later, and never 
returned. Six months went by, a year, two years, and 
still there was no word of him. Henry and Rebecca Woodhead, 
at whose little cottage he always spent the night, declared that 
he had set off early in the morning because he had far to go, 
and had promised to come again soon. But the villagers were 
suspicious of Henry and Rebecca—he had none too good a name, 
while she was a woman “ from away,’’ and rumour whispered 
darkly that Henry had bought her in open market for half a crown 
from her husband. But suspicion was not proof; all they could 
say was that Rebecca and Henry had been the last to set eyes 
on the pedlar, and gradually they began to shun them. Years 
went by and Henry died; Rebecca, terrified by her guiity 
conscience, so they said, would not live alone in the house, and 
wandered about the countryside, sleeping under hedges ard in 
barns, anywhere save in her own home. At last the authorities 
came and she was taken away to the ‘ Bastille,” the local 
euphemism for the workhouse. No one would go to live in 
the ill-famed house and gradually it crumbled away, the stones 
were taken to build walls, and scarcely any of it remained. 
Then a farmer decided to turn it into a sheep-pen, and in moving 
away the flooring he found a human skeleton. The mystery 
of the pedlar that had lingered on in village tradition for forty 
years had been solved at last. I remember how, after this story 
had been told, I used to run all the way home, terrified to stop 
lest Rebecca should leap out at me from the hedge. 

By the time Susan was sixty all her children had left her, 
got married and gone away—all except Isaac, the scapegrace, 
who, after being in ‘‘ trouble ’’ several times at home, had gone 
Over seas and been heard of no more. Then one dark winter 
night when Susan was nearly ninety a knock came to her door. 
She went to it and a strange man walked in. ‘‘ What is it 
mister ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Dont you know me mother ?”’ he said, 
‘it’s Isaac, I’ve come from Australia.”” Another woman might 
have fainted with the shock, but not old Susan. ‘‘ Eh well, 
lad, I’m glad to see thee, sit down and I’ll make thee a hot cup 
oftea. It’s a cold night.” 

After a year or two life in our village proved too unexciting 
for him, and he departed as sudden!y as he had come, back to 
his beloved ‘‘ Mullymallawulloo,” and we saw him no more. 

Soon after he went I developed a weak chest and was sent 
aw: y on along holiday. When I came home old Susan was gone. 
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I remember how I cried when they told me. A daughter, ‘a 
managing sort of body,” had swooped down upon her, had said 
that she was too old to go on living alone, and had carried her of 
a hundred miles away. 

It was a long time before life regained quite its old zest 
for the children to whom Old Susan had been the embodiment at 
once of kindliness and “‘ high romance.” DS, 


ON THE GREEN 


JIM BARNES’ VICTORY. 

LI. British golfers who have met Jim Barnes, either 
at !eal last vear or St. Andrews this year, will 
congratulate him on his magnificent win in the American 
Open Championship, for he is not only a very fine 
golfer, but a very likeable and popular one. If Duncan 

or Mitchell could not win, I think most of us here would have 
liked Barnes to win. Last year at Deal he did not show us 
quite how good he was; at least I personally did not realise it 
When one very astute, but sometimes over-fanciful, {friend 
of mine told me that Barnes was just about the best player he 
had ever seen, I discounted his statement rather liberally : 
but he was far more nearly in the right than I was, as I freely 
admit. This year Barnes played perhaps the most impressive 
golf of all the players at St. Andrews. It was eloquent of the 
great impression he had produced that when it was known he 
had to do a 73 to beat Hutchison and Mr. Wethered, most people 
thought he would accomplish even this terribly strenuous task. 
In fact, he failed and failed rather badly. Possibly he was 
tired, for he had been decidedly unwell not long before ; possibly, 
also, the ordeal of knowing exactly what he had to do—the 
severest perhaps that any golfer can face—was just a little too 
much for him. But though he was disappointing in the end 
we shall not easily forget the beautifully powerful and accurate 
golf he played for the first three rounds—three successive 74's 
with no luck to help him on the putting green. His most remark- 
able round was, I think, his 70 round the old course in the 
qualifying competition. It consisted of 35 strokes played 
with his putter and 35 with all his other clubs combined! 


DUNCAN AND MITCHELL. 


Luncan finished seventh, sixteen strokes behind Barnes. 
He started very well with a 72, but afterwards could do no 
better than two 78’s and a 77—rounds which clearly do not 
represent him quite at his best. As to Mitchell, it is a pity 
that he picked his kall up and did not struggle on to the end 
of the first day at any rate; but he was clearly out of the hunt 
and perhaps a rather unnecessary fuss has been made over the 
afiair. At the moment Mitchell seems to be a very fine match 
player, but to have struck a bad patch as a score player. What 
a lot one stroke can have to answer for in golf! Last year at 
Deal Mitchell had the Open Championship apparently in his 
pocket. He missed a very short putt at the first hole in the 
third round, and there followed, as all the world knows, a 
demoralising collapse. It is, perhaps, not too fanciful to suggest 
that if he had holed that little putt his history in these two 
subsequent Championships, at St. Andrews and Chevy Chase, 
would have been a very difierent one. These collapses are 
unnerving things; the after effects have to be fiercely 
fought against, and Mitchell has not yet quite got over Deal 
No doubt, too, the hot weather made things more difficult for 
our players, but, when all is said, it is unnecessary, as well as 
unbecoming, to look for excuses. We know now thoroughly 
well how good the Americans are. 


FIXING THE ‘‘ SCRATCH” SCORE. 


A definite step has now been taken in the attempt to get 
a universal basis of handicapping. ‘The Championship Com- 
mittee of the Royal and Ancient Club have fixed the ‘‘ scratch 
score’’ of the six Championship courses at 79. They have 
further issued a letter to all clubs who have approved 
the scheme asking them to suggest a scratch score for 
their respective courses and adjust their handicaps accord- 
ingly. The ultimate responsibility for these scores rests 
with the Championship Committee, but it is clearly necessary 
for them to rely very largely on individual clubs, otherwise 
it would be years before a working system could be set on 
its legs. As I have something to do with these scores in 
the Southern Section, I should’ like to make a remark which 
may possibly save people trouble. Some committees have 
merely suggested their present Bogey score as the “ scratch 
score.”’ It is a natural thing to do, but there is, I think, a point 
that was not present in their minds. If this new system is 
properly carried out the standard of a scratch player is inevitably 
going up, because it is quite certain that the average scratch 
player, under the present system—or want of it—cannot be 
expected ‘* in normal circumstances’ to do 79 round one of the 
Championship courses. But the present ‘‘ Bogey”’ score of a golf 
course is supposed to represent that average scratch player 
as he is vow. It is therefore probably rather too high to be 
taken as the “scratch score’? under the new system. <A 
committee fixing a scratch score should try to fix one which 
is the nearest possible equivalent to a 79 at—-let us say 
St. Andrews. Goodness knows that this is not an easy thing to 
do, but it is the object to be aimed at. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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THE SOUL OF IRELAND 


By Dr. 


OR anyone who knows what the word friendship means 

or may mean—it is hard to believe that collaboration 

such as that of Edith C2. Somerville and ‘ Martin 

Ross ” could come to an end, in any but a literal sense, 

with the death of one of the joint-authors. An Enthusiast* 
is the latest among many proofs that, although but one of the 
two cousins is left to carry on a high tradition, the essential 
link is unbroken. 

Brilliant in conception and technique, this book is not 
only fine literature, but a revelation of the mentality of a people 
such as no mere writer of history could hope to give the world. 
‘To penetrate the hidden depths of a nation’s heart two qualities 
are necessary that are more frequently met with in artists than 
historians, that is, love and imagination. In Miss Somerville’s 
case we find them controlled and tempered by the same utter 
honesty, the same innate propensity for seeing things as they are 
and chronicling them faithfully, that has turned the works of 
these authors into manuals of spiritual reference for those 
who want to know about Ireland’s soul—not to mention her body. 

The central figure of the story is Dan Palliser, an Anglo- 
Irishman of the Old Stock (as the Protestant gentry are still 
celled), who, having fought in the Great War, has but one 
ambition—to keep clear of politics and farm his demesne 
according to enlightened methods, thereby working for what 
he believes to be the only panacea for the ills of Ireland—the 
development of her agricultural resources, and such enlighten- 
ment of Egyptian darkness as is supposed to follow on education. 
‘“* But the blood of her own sons, shed by their brothers » i 
cries the kindly priest, Father Hugh. ‘‘ We must plough it in,” 
answers Dan. 

This zealot, conscious of a certain kinship with generations 
of young rebels who in their time had “* taken to the mountains,”’ 
in whom was “ a spark of that divine folly that makes sometimes 
for madness, sometimes for misery, yet 1s sometimes a beacon 
telling of the high places of human nature ’”—this young optimist 
has been used, perhaps half unconsciously, by the writer as 
exponent of her own deep love for her country. ‘There is a 
passage, a moment of self-dedication, which none who read it 
will easily forget. 

Visiting a former tenant of his father’s, Dan lights upon 
a tragedy. During the night, as he learns afterwards, the 
police barracks had been attacked and the farmer’s two sons 
killed in the fray. One of them is even now dying in the room 
above, and as the lad’s betrothed rushes through the kitchen 
Dan suddenly realises that he is looked on as an enemy. Her 
wild despairing shrieks drive him from the house to the stable, 
where his mare is standing : 

With his eyes full of the sun he could but just descry her in the dark- 
ness. She eyed him after the manner of young horses with suspicion, an 
unfriendly gaze as though she had never seen him before and never 
wished to see him again; but those horrible yells were in his ears 
and he wanted the comfort of companionship. He went up to her 
and talked to her and petted her, and she relented towards him and 
softly toucked his face with her soft muzzle and rubbed her head 
against his arm. He leant his brow against her silky, scented neck, 
as though the pressure would steady the whirl of thought. There 
was a horror in this obscure and secret tragedy of which he knew nothing, 
vet guessed all ; with its past a remorseless intrigue, its present a vain 
sacrifice, its outcome a hidden grave All that Ireland had 
suffered in the past, was suffering in the present, would surely continue 
to suffer in the future—whether by her own fault or that of others he 
cared nothing—came over him. <A wave of emotion rose higher than 
its fellows and swept him with it : 

‘I dedicate myself to Ireland,’’ he muttered aloud, his arm over 
Jara’s withers, his brow against her neck. ‘‘ And Jara is my witness. 
What I can do I will do, so help me God !”” 

This self-dedication is seemingly a failure. Impartiality, 
as the author remarks, is a quality unknown in Ireland, and Dan 
—‘* Mr. Facing-both-ways”’ as he bitterly calls himself—is 
distrusted by the country people and considered half a traitor 
by his own class. One by one his schemes come to grief. As 
befits an Irishwoman, Miss Somerville revels in describing 
rows—whether at the election of the Clerk of the Union, when 
‘ the screams of rage and rattle of personalities were as sudden 
and as startling as is the rush and roar of a train from a tunnel ” ; 
where an opponent remarks “ that it was easy seen Mr. Coyne 
had his share of drink taken to give him courage, for he had a 
face on him as red as the Earl of Hell’s waistcoat’’; or on 


an occasion such as Dan’s denunciation at the Farmers’ Society 
of the lies and misrepresentation he has to cope with, and of 
the farmers’ cowardice in neither abetting or denouncing Sinn 
Fein; “you're too afraid of your own boys to hide their 
breeches from them and keep them home o’ nights,” he cries. 

Asked by his one adherent, amid howls and execrations, 
squeeze them all like rotten cabbages,” 


se 


whether he should 


ETHEL SMYTH. 


“T’ll not touch them,” said Dan, his head up and his eyes 
alight, ‘‘ I don’t want to kill them.” 

“He was like a King fer them,” said the adherent after- 
wards to his wife. “‘ Not a one 0’ them dar’ rise the hand to 
him! ‘ Will I strike them, Sir?’ says I. ‘I'll not touch the 
bloody curs !’ says he, ‘ if I left a finger on them I’d kill them 
dead !’ says he.” 

“Thus ” (remarks Miss Somerville) “‘ does the historian 
grace and honour his subject, and who shall say that he does 
not well to do so?” 

As for Dan’s passion for Lady Ducarrig, we suspect the 
author of purposely treating this part of her story as the wrong 
side of a woven garment—carefully wrought and finished, yet 
not the side that counts. The love affairs of patriots seldom 
touch the sublime ; Car Ducarrig seems to have been more or 
less of a professional seductress, as was the beloved of a greate: 
Irishman than Dan, and in either case we begrudge the greai 
heart of the enslaved to the enslaver. 

The story of Dan’s other, grimmer passion—a_ passion 
which quivers in every page of this book—is relieved, as ever 
in the work of these writers, with flash upon flash of fun, epigram, 
acute observation, and delicious incidents connected with 
dogs and horses; indeed Lizzie, the small and misanthropic 
fox-terrier ‘‘ with sore eyes and a bitter smile who, 
beyond the single stern passion she cherished for Dan, hated 
human beings only a degree less than she loathed her fellows,” 
takes rank among the salient personalities of the book. 

On laying An Enthusiast down the stupid Anglo-Saxon 
has the satisfaction of feeling that after all the Irish are bewilder- 
ing people. When we see how difficult it was for one of their 
own race, at a time, it is true, of growing ferment, to impress 
the seal of his singleheartedness and devotion on his surroundings, 
how could an English Government, for ever at the mercy of 
party exigencies, hope to succeed ? One has but to walk through 
an Irish town to recognise the difference of our respective 
ideals—the untidy streets, the absence of hustle, the manifcst 
dislike of method. And yet, step out into the country, and 
see how the farmers, whether behind the times or not, are 
evidently the right men in the right place! Here at least is 
common ground . . . 

A few days after this book was published, circumstances 
brought about a pause in the strife; and, whatever the outcome 
of the negotiations, two phrases ring out in this blessed silence 
that seem to the present writer to touch fundamental points : 
first the remark of de Valera, that it was above all things necessary 
for England to learn what Ireland’s requirements are; and 
then a rumour that General Smuts was succeeding in bringing 
home to the Sinn Fein leaders the sincerity of England’s desire 
to do the fair thing up to the extreme limit of her capacity. 

Whether it be contended that Ireland ought to know that 
by now, or whether one holds that the follies and vacillations 
of succeeding Governments outweigh a hundred Land Acts 
and other enactments in her favour, is beside the mark. He: 
part is to grasp our desire and intention of to-day. On the other 
hand it is our duty, as the greater party in the dispute, to stud) 
the lesser with sympathy and intelligence. This is what de 
Valera asks of us, and the inestimable value of dn Enthusias’ 
is that in it a curious, difficult, yet lovable and admirable peop! 
are not only entertainingly but faithfully and lovingly dea! 
with ; hence to read it is an education. And since it shou! ! 
be our guide to handle every item of our estate to best advantag 
we can take pride, too, in admitting that we are not too o! 
to learn. 

* An Enthusiast, by E. CE. Somerville. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A MODUS VIVENDI FOR ANGLING 


INTERESTS. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—There are two extreme points of view 
on the legal aspects of fishing. ‘The old one, 
typical of what helped on the © French 
Revolution, that there was a vested proprietary 
right in fish in inland waters, that a man who 
caught a fish on someone else’s estate was 
almost as bad as one who stole a watch ;_ then 
the new Socialistic one, that every person should 
be able to go anywhere and destroy fish in 
any way. The old idea is gone, with the old 
criminal codes, and rightly so. The new one 
would lead to the destruction of all life in the 
waters in a week. What is wanted is a reason- 
able system of compromises whereby the 
‘common people”? may enjoy facilities for 
fair sport, for little or nothing, without injury 
to private property. At present in many places 
there is, as in all transition periods, a great 
deal of haphazard procedure, complicated 
in England by the law of trespass. An 
interesting article in CouNTRY LIFE has appeared 
on the Tweed Commissioners, the name sug- 
gesting the creation of a governing body for 
every river ; and in Lanarkshire and Renfrew- 
shire there is the Clyde Anglers’ Association. 
This latter body is most useful. It proposes 
to provide sport and yet to stamp out real 
poaching, 7z.e., the taking of fish by unlawful 
means. The old rigid game-preservers, for 
example, in the days before the Reform Bill, 
and even the Ground Game Acts, alienated 
the community and excited sympathy with 
poachers. And in a mining county like 
Lanark, the strict enforcement of angling 
law would not be any longer practicable. 
In remote parts liberty to fish with fly is given 
fairly freely, and the absence of prosecutions 
for trespass in Scotland, at least, makes for a 
friendlier atmosphere and thus provides room 
for compromise. It is now admitted that the 
question is too complicated for a rapid decision. 
A manifest difference exists between the case 
of a stocked pond in a private park and 
navigable river which is not stocked, between 
salmon and coarse fish. But there is a very 
urgent need at the present time for codifica- 
tion, for a clearing up of the whole situation. 
A person is_ entitled to protection in 
return for expenditure within his own 
grounds, and yet the theory of an absolute 
possession of a stream and its contents is 
incapable of literal enforcement. A_ stocks 
a stream; B, opposite, will not. B catches 
A’s trout. B can scarcely logically prosecute 
C for doing the same, though he may proceed 
against him by “interdict”? of trespass. 
If the trout was held to be B’s, as well as A’s, 
the stocking of a stream would seem to confer 
no proprietary right to the fish put in. 
Obviously, stocking, to be effective, must be 
done by collective action. On the other hand, 
occupancy of a piece of ground does not 
necessarily confer the right to all creatures fer@ 
nature that pass it. There is a town thirty miles 
from here where occupiers of river frontages 
have been informed that they are not entitled 
to fish from the foot of their gardens without 
payment. Well then, if neither the putting 
in of trout gives an exclusive right nor adjacent 
occupancy gives any right at all to fish them, 
what does? In Scotland, when the Land 
Values Bill was drafted in 1910, a “‘ feuar ”’ 
was described as the owner of the land he 
“feued,” that is, had the Act been put into 
operation he would have had to pay the duties 
on the site occupied. It would seem to me 
that if his “‘ feu’ adjoined a stream he could 
fish. Again, if an angler sailed up the Kirk- 
cudbright Dee in a boat he might fish without 
actual trespassing. And I doubt if an injunc- 
tion would lie against him. The absolute 
ownership of a river is not legally established, 
as is clear from actions by proprietors and 
angling clubs down stream against abuses by 
proprietors up stream. It is one of those cases 
where a man “may not do as he likes with 
his own.” Meanwhile, nearly all the prosecu- 
tions for poaching in Scotland are for using 
nets, dynamite and “ cleeks,’’ but they fail 
to stop the destruction. What is wanted is a 
reasonable attitude on the part of riparian 
proprietors, the acquisition of popular facilities, 
and the policing of the rivers by bodies such as 
the excellent one that is staking the upper 
reaches of the Clyde to prevent netting, and, 
lastly, a system of bye-laws that will have the 
support of the public, for that is the main 
thing.—AsHMORE WINGATE. 


PIGS IN HOT WEATHER. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—All those interested in pedigree pig 
breeding must have been deeply concerned at 
the large number of pigs that died, through 
heat, ‘at the recent Royal Show. It is very 
interesting and educational to find that not 
a single Large Black pig was affected. A good 
number of years ago in South Africa I found 
that the pedigree Large Black, for most parts 
of South Africa, was the only successful pig, 
and this was one of the reasons which induced 
me to keep pedigree Large Blacks, and thus 
eventually share in the export trade to South 
Africa that must arise. At the Royal Show at 
Shrewsbury some years ago the pedigree Large 
Black was the one breed that had no deaths 
caused through excessive heat, and now, again, 
at the Royal Show, Derby, the Large Black 
scored in its ability to resist excessive tempera- 
ture. I am one of those who are believers in 
most pigs, but for all-round purposes it does 
seem that the pedigree Large Black is best, 
and it was noteworthy at the Royal Show that 
the pedigree Large Black sold for higher prices 
than any other breed.—S. F. Epce. 
AN OTTER’S NEST IN NORFOLK. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—The otter is very rarely seen in the 
Broads district, but the half-eaten fish which 
are often found upon the banks prove that it 
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YOUNG OTTERS 


is by no means uncommon. Marshmen occa- 
sionally come upon it curled up in a nest ot 
reeds and litter, but the finding of the young 
in the nest is a sufficiently rare event to be 
worth notice. The nest shown in the accom- 
panying photograph was found a few days 
ago at Calthorpe Broad among reeds close to 
the broad and on ground which is_ usually 
under water but now is dry. The nest itself 
was surprisingly small and raised scarcely at 
all from the surface of the ground ; in fact it 
was much less conspicuous than a coot’s nest. 
In the hollow of the nest, which was made of 
pieces of reed and reedmace, were two young 
otters, Sins. long from nose to tip of tail, which 
kept up an almost continuous plaintive whistling 
cry. They were still blind, but with a fine 
coat of silky grey hair, and the marshman 
estimated their age at about a fortnight, which 
is probably very near the mark. ‘The little 
ones were very fat and healthy looking, but 
no trace of fish or other food could be found 
near the nest, from which three ‘‘ runs” led 
away among the reeds. Many years ago 
Mr. T. Southwell collected information regard- 
ing the breeding of the otter in Norfolk and 
came to the conclusion that the young were 
born, in all the cases known to him, between 
October and March, so that their discovery 
in July seems to be unusual. On the other 
hand, taking the country in general, Mr. Millais 
states that young have been found in every 
month in the vear. One is reluctant to condemn 
any animal of such interest as the otter, and 
so long as it will confine its attention to fish 


it can do no harm, for there is plenty for all 
in the Norfolk Broads. But unfortunately 
there can be little doubt that it will take young 
ducks, and otters are strongly suspected of 
being the cause of the recent desertion ot 
Alderfen Broad by the black-headed gulls.— 
R. GuRNEY. 


“GOLDFISH AND WATER-SNAILS.’’ 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. S. EF. 
Saunders’ letter in your issue of July 23rd, 
for I have seen a number of similar cases, and 
while I agree with Mr. Frank Finn as to the 
advisability of introducing plenty of water 
snails (e.¢., Limnwa_ stagnalis, palustris and 
veregra, and Planorbis corneus), this, in my 
experience, is only a partial cure. The above 
mentioned molluscs will feed on most water 
weeds, but they leave alone the green scum- 
like mass which quickly covers the surtace and 
sides of the pond and ultimately retards the 
growth of other plants. This green scum 
consists largely of various species of the fresh- 
water alge Vauchervia and Spirogyra, all of 
which grow very rapidly. The method which 
I have adopted and advocated with consider- 
able success ts as follows : Take a wire toasting- 
fork and with a pair of pliers turn up the 
prongs each about a quarter of an inch, not 
more, and then bind the handle to a long. 
strong stick and carefully drag the pronged 





IN THEIR NEST. 


end through the water. Huge masses of the 
alga may thus be cleared in a few minutes 
If other vegetation is dragged with it, the mass 
can be‘picked over and these returned to the 
pond. The algw should later be spread out 
to dry and then burnt. I think your corre- 
spondent will find this treatment effective 
and at the same time one requiring little time 
or trouble.-—WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


‘THE TALLEST YEWS IN EUROPE.” 


To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—In connection with Professor Henry's 
excellent article on the yew in your issue of 
the 2nd inst., the following may be of interest 
as bearing upon the rate of growth of this tree : 
In the churchyard at Walthamstow there is 
the grave of one Thomas Turner who was 
buried in March, 1714-15. It is a large plain 
altar-tomb surrounded by high iron railings 
which enclose an area twelve or fifteen fee 
square. Just within each of the four corner: 
is a yew tree, evidently planted at the time the 
grave was made. At the time I last saw them 
(September 23rd, 1915) I had no means of 
measuring the height (which is not remarkable), 
but I measured the girth of two, which I found 
to be 64ins. at 5ft. from the ground, while 
the third looked rather larger and the fourth 
rather smaller. This gave an average diameter 
of about 214ins. as a result of exactly 200 years’ 
growth.— MILLER CHRISTY. 





TWO BADGER CUBS. 


THE 


“TAME BABY BADGERS.” 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The enclosed snapshots might be of 
interest to your readers ; they are of a tame 
badger cub enjoying his breakfast with some 
of his friends—two hand-reared pigs and a 
Chow dog. We dug out the badger cub in 
Westmeath in April and reared him on a bottle 
{he was then about a month old). He was very 
timid and inclined to growl at us to start with, 
but soon became friendly, especially when given 
his bottle, which he thoroughly enjoyed. He 
now feeds on bread and milk, etc., and is 
extremely tame, although he recognises a 
stranger at once and rushes up to him with his 
hairs all on end and making a hissing, spitting 
noise; but he soon becomes friends after 
thoroughly investigating the stranger. He 
accompanies us on walks in the evenings, and 
after scampering round and playing like a 
puppy for a while he settles down to business 
and begins eating slugs and moths. One 
evening he started aiming for bigger game 
and seeing a flock of old white ducks on the 
grass in front of him he immediately chased 
one till it lay down, when he started plucking 
it, and it was only just rescued in time, much 
to the badger’s annoyance. Another of his 
amusements is hunting rabbits with the Chow 
dog in the bushes, but he is too slow to catch 
them at present! He answers to the name 
of ** Jock ’ and obeys his calls very well. The 
other photograph shows Jock when he was 
younger, together with another badger cub 
and my little girl. The other cub only sur- 
vived a week after being dug out.—M. E. Hope 
JOHNSTONE. 


SNAKE EAT SNAKE. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Recently, while walking up a rocky path 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, I witnessed what 
must surely be a rare sight—a snake swallowing 
another but little, if at all, smaller than itself. 
My attention being drawn by a rustling in 
the seanty, sunbaked herbage bordering the 
path, I saw, about 6ft. from me, what looked 
like a very long thin snake, writhing and coiling 
in agony. Looking closer I observed that the 
object was in reality two snakes, one having 
swallowed the head and part of the body of 
the other. ‘They appeared to be of the same 
species, slender, of a dark brown colour and 
with no distinctive markings. The length of 
the outer snake was about 4ft, and with every 
desire to avoid exaggeration, I do not think the 
other can have been more than a few inches less ; 
trom its girth one would have estimated it to 
be at least the same size. I had evidently 
arrived at the last round of a fight and the 
victor was administering the knock-out. Re- 
maining motionless I was able to watch the 
extraordinary process to the end. The writhing 
of the victim slowly decreased and the victor, 
the fore part of its body resting on a small 


rock, its beady eyes fixed on me, settled down 
to the work of swallowing its prey. The 
swallowing, far from being the slow and 


deliberate process one would expect, was most 
impetuously and expeditiously carried out in 
short gulps a few seconds apart, each forcing 
the meal about a quarter of an inch down the 
gullet and accompanied by convulsive wriggles, 
probably for the purpose of effecting internal 


adjustments. In this the diner was rather 
assisted by the dinner, which in a_ frantic 
attempt to retain some hold on the outside 
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world had knotted its whip-like tail in a 
series of intricate hitches round the stem of a 
little thistle, thus helping the outer snake, as 
it were, to climb up its body. When, after 
about ten minutes honest toil, his head arrived 
at the knotted tail, the outer snake realised 
he was in an awkward fix. He could not bite 
the tail off, small as it was; he was loath to 
disgorge the body of his victim, if, indeed, it 
were possible to do so; try as he would he 
failed to follow with his jaws the tightly tied 
convolutions of the tail round the thistle, and 
meanwhile he was very mistrustful of my 


intentions. His impatience showed itself in 
tuggings and writhings which eventually 


landed him out of sight in the herbage round 
the rock. As I stepped forward to get a better 
view he wrenched the tail free and with 
incredible swiftness sped away across the path 
to the shelter of the rocks, with a few inches 
of the victims tail protruding from his jaws, 
but otherwise as graceful as ever and showing 
no sign of his enormous meal.—V. H. H. 


CAVE OF MACHPELAH. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Si first time the interior of the 
cave of Machpelah, near Hebron, in Southern 
Palestine, wherein are the tombs of Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah, 
has been photographed. This burial ground 
of the old Bible patriarchs is the most famous 
in the world. Its authenticity has never been 
questioned. The Jews kept it as a holy place 
throughout the ages. Christians inherited this 
veneration, and when the Mohammedans 
conquered Palestine they in turn preserved the 
spot as sacred, for the Arabs among them are 
equally descendants of Abraham. The Cru- 
saders in the eleventh century built a castle-like 
church over the cave. This was turned into 
a mosque by the Turks and it has been a mosque 
ever since. ‘The Moslems regard the cave as 
a holy place, and prior to the war the Christians 
who had entered it could be counted on the 
fingers of your hands. One of the last to do 
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TOMB OF ABRAHAM. 


THE 












so was the late King Edward, when he visited 
the Holy Land as Prince of Wales. Since 
the British occupation, however, a few British 
officers have been allowed to enter it, but only 
on two occasions have any photographs been 


taken. Entrance to it is gained through 
silver gates, the chambers being encased in 
marble. Abraham’s tomb consists of a coffin- 


like structure built up of plastered stone or 
marble, and covered with three carpets em- 


broidered with gold.—H. J. S 


A BLACK SWALLOW-TAIL BUTTERFLY. 

To THE EpDITor. 
Sir,—A rare and remarkable specimen of the 
swallow-tail butterfly (Papilio machaon) has 
recently hatched out in the breeding cage 
of a Midland lepidopterist. He received pupx 
of this species, six in number, from a small- 
holder on one of the Norfolk Broads, where 
the butterfly has its habitat. In due course 
five perfect insects emerged, and, to the 
astonishment and delight of the collector, one 
was of almost coal black coloration, save 
that at the lower angles of the hind wings 
the usual rounded patches of red could be 
descried, albeit dimly. When looked into 
closely the normal markings can be found 
faintly indicated, but viewed at a little distance 
the insect appears not only black, but intensely 
black. The underside gives no hint of mark- 
ings or of any colour save black unless held 
up to the light. Whether this example is unique 
or not the owner has yet to ascertain : possibly 
readers of CouNTRY LIFE can throw light on 
the subject. But it can safely be asserted that 
there are few more noteworthy British butterflies 
in existence than this particular one—exquisite 
in shape, as are all the Papilioninz, perfect as 
a specimen, and withal of such strange sombre- 
ness of hue. Admittedly the type form is far 
more beautiful, but this individual is surely 
a rarity of rarities, since it is a most unusual 
example of melanism occurring in a species 
which, in this country at all events, is itself 
severely limited in numbers. It should be 
mentioned that the remaining four specimens 
are of normal coloration and that the pupa 
of the black papilio did not differ from its 
fellows.—R. H. 


AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers can tell 
me anything about the mating of newts, and 
so solve the following problem? I have kept 
newts of both sexes on and off for many years, 
and have successfully reared several tamilies. 
One day in spring I caught three specimens of 
the common newt, all unfortunately females. 
Within the next ten days, before I had had an 
opportunity of obtaining any males, first one, 
then a second and then the third newt pro- 
ceeded to lay from four to six eggs. Within 
twenty-four hours in each case the newt died, 
with the eggs, strung in a gelatinous chain. 
still attached to the body. Why was this? I 
can find no book that gives me the slightest 
information on the subjéct.—G. Rae. 

[Mr. Finn writes: ‘‘ The newts evidently 
died from egg-binding. Perhaps the presence 
of the male, which plays around the female, 
rubbing her with his head and gently lashing 
her with his tail, is necessary to stimulate her 
to make sufficient effort to expel the eggs 
completely.” —Eb.] 


NEWTS 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


MOOR PARK, FARNHAM 


HE late Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 

had just taken Moor Park, Farnham, 

at the time when it was illustrated in 

Country Lire (June 28th, 1902, 

page 832). Moor Pzrk comes into 

the market in the same week that the 
Ascot house, Englemere, his permanent home, 
has been under the hammer. 

The Surrey seat owes much, including its 
name, to that illustrious statesman Sir William 
‘lemple, who served Charles II and William III 
itt home and abroad with unswerving loyalty 
and abundant benefit to the country. The 
family from which he came was ancient, and 
s said to have assumed its name from the 
manor of Temple, in Sparken Hall, Leicester- 
shire. At the age of ten he went to school at 
Bishop’s Stortford, and in 1655 he married 
Dorothy Osborne, cousin of Sir Richard 
franklyn, who then owned Moor Park, Herts, 
nd they spent their honeymoon there. Ten 
ears afterwards, in ‘‘ Essays on the Gardens 
f Epicures,”” he alluded to Moor Park, Herts, 
is having ‘‘ the perfectest figure of a garden I 
-ver saw either at home or abroad.” When, 
owing to age and infirmity, Sir William Temple 
left his house at Sheen, he was attracted to the 
Surrey estate of Compton, or Morehouse, 
‘on account of its solitude and retirement,” 
nd he renamed it ‘‘ Moor Park,” after the 
vlace where he had spent some of his happiest 
lays. 
Influenced by his long stay at the Hague 
s Ambassador, Sir William Temple laid out 
he gardens at his new home in the Dutch 
tyle, but, as Walpole remarks in his ‘‘ Essay 
mn Gardening,” “‘ We are apt to think that 
sir William Temple and King William intro- 
duced the formal style, but by the description 
of Lord Burleigh’s gardens at Theobalds, 
and those at Nonsuch, we find that the magnifi- 
cent, though ‘false, taste, was known here as 
eirly as the reign of Henry VIII and his 
daughter.” Sir William Temple, criticising 
the contemporary tendency towards excessively 
large gardens, says in 1685: ‘ As to the size 
of a garden, which will, perhaps, in time 
grow extravagant among us, I think from 
four or five to seven acres is as large as any 
gentleman need design.” All the natural 
advantages necessary to the planning and 
growth of a luxuriant pleasaunce existed in the 
newly named Moor Park, near Farnham, on 
the confines of the country so fully described 
in Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Natural History of 
Selborne.”” Norden’s description of Surrey 
(circa 1595) refers to the property. 

About the year 1686 Sir William Temple 
purchased the place from the executors of a 
descendant of Sir Francis Clarke, who had 
held it up to the year 1632. Sir William left 
the estate by will in 1699 to Elizabeth, the 
younger daughter of his son John, whose death 
by drowning, at London Bridge in 1689, 
within a week of being appointed Secretary 
for War, was one of the heaviest of the afflictions 
which clouded the last years of the old man’s 
life. In 1796 Moor Park was leased to one 
Timson, who, early in the nineteenth century, 
“modernised” the gardens. In 1858 the 
property was sold to Mr. La Trobe Bateman ; 
and, in 1890, to Sir William Rose, whose 
widow sold it in 1899 to Mrs. Johnston Foster. 
It is very finely situated near the capital trout 
stream which there flows through a narrow 
meadow valley between fir-clad sandhills. 

The chief fame of Moor Park rests upon 
its associations with one who was neither 
owner nor tenant, but the not always apprecia- 
tive secretary and beneficiary of Sir William 
Temple, the mercurial and satirical Swift, who, 
going as a young man into 'Temple’s service, 
hoped for advancement through his patron’s 
influence. When he. went to Moor Park, 
Swift, twenty-two years old, found there a 
child of six or seven years, Esther, the daughter 
of Mrs. Johnson, companion to Lady Gifford, 
Sir William Temple’s sister. They played 
together and he taught her, breaking his 
English into what he called the “little 
language” that was part of the same playful 
kindness and passed into their after life. 
Differences between him and his patron caused 
him to leave Moor Park for a while, and when 
he was induced to return Esther had become a 
‘irl of fifteen—‘‘ her hair was blacker than a 
iven, and every feature of her face in perfec- 
on.” This was ‘ Stella.”” At Moor Park he 
rote “‘ The Battle of the Books,’ ‘‘ The Tale 
‘ a Tub” and other works, and exquisite 
retical addresses to Stella on her birthdays 


and other occasions. ‘‘ Stella’s Cottage,”’ on 
the road from Moor Park to Waverley, was 
formerly known as ‘‘ Dean Swift’s House.’ 

Sir' William Temple was buried at West- 
minster Abbey, but tradition says that his 
heart, enclosed in a silver box, was interred 
under a sundial! in the garden that he made 
and loved at Moor Park. Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. will offer the house and 264 acres 
early in the autumn. 

RANNOCH FOR SALE. 
RANNOCH LODGE estate, Perthshire, with 

Camusericht, is to be sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The properties, 
which extend to 32,543 acres, lie on the northern 
shores of Loch Rannoch. The lodge is at the 
head of the loch, and the estate includes the 
famous deer forests and grouse moors. The 
lofty crest of Schiehallion forms one of the 
most striking features. 

Aultmore, with 25 acres at Nethy Bridge, 
Invernessshire, is to b2 offered by auction at 
an early date by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The house was recently constructed 
in the Georgian style upon a site having a 
southern view of Cairngorm Mountains and 
Ben Macdhui, the second highest point in 
Great Britain. 

The Manor, Abbess Roding, will come 
under the hammer in September. Abbess 
Roding takes its name from having belonged 
to the Abbess of Barking. At the Dissolution, 
Henry VIII sold the estate to Robert Chertsey. 
- The Ridge, Hatch End, Pinner, has been 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
for £7,250. 


NEWBURGH PRIORY FARMS. 


ONSIDERABLE areas of agricultural land 
are coming into the market in the next 
month or two, among them being nearly 
1,100 acres of the late Sir George Wombwell’s 
Newburgh Priory estate in Yorkshire. 

‘he Priory itself formed the subject 
of an illustrated article in Country LIFE 
(Vol. XVIII, page 666). The North Riding 
estate takes its name from an Augustinian 
foundation, which went to the Bellasyses at 
the Dissolution of the monasteries. The 
mansion is of varicus dates, but shows very 
fine work at the beginning of both the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Close to 
Coxwold, the parish wherein Sterne finished 
“Tristram Shandy ” and wrote “ The Senti- 
mental Journey,’ Newburgh Priory enjoyed 
the reputation under its late owner of being 
one of the best kept estates in the country. 
The gardens also were, and are, of exquisite 
perfection, and rich in what has been called 
‘ subdued topiary skill.” 

From the entrance, with its finely wrought 
iron gates onwards throughout the estate, all 
has earned the praise of discerning critics, and 
it has been wittily remarked that in the grounds 

“are no evergreens whose age forgets their 
early discipline, no riot of the vegetable passions 
of ambition, selfishness, greed of i and 
satiety.” Sir George Wombwell’s tenants 
loved him—it is not too strong a word—and 
his portrait, presented to him by them, was 
as much treasured by him as any of the magnifi- 
cent carvings, fine ceilings and _ elaborate 
mantelpieces with which Newburgh Priory is 
endowed. 

As the contemplated auction refers only 
to outlying land, there is no necessity to say 
more of the mansion on the present occasion. 
But much might be said, for in architectural 
interest it is very notable, and former owners 
in troublous periods of English history have 
justifiably made heavy sacrifices to retain their 
hold of a place that has never failed to inspire 
its possessors with enthusiasm. The second 
Baronet, Sir Thomas Bellasyse, was a strong 
adherent of the Royalist cause, and he fought 
at Marston Moor. He was created in 1627 
Baron Fauconberg. ‘To that period may be 
traced the older features of Newburgh, in the 
central part of the building, in the triple-staged 
porch and the leading feature of the dining- 
room and old library. His loyalty resulted in 
having to compound for his estates in the then 
immense sum of 5,012. His grandson 
married Oliver Cromwell’s third daughter. 
Messrs. Boulton and Cooper are to offer the 
land in September at York. 


HOVE AND HATFIELD HOUSES. 
MISS E. M. ANNAND has purchased The 


Manor House, Hove, where the Prince 
of Wales recently stayed as the guest of Sir 


Sidney Greville,.and the contents of the mansion 
are to be sold shortly. It was built very early 
in the eighteenth century. 

Mr. F. W. Speaight, who had Morton 
House, Hatfield, restored, under the super- 
vision of Mr. A. Winter Rose, is desirous of 
selling the freehold for £6,750, or of lettin 
it. The property (described and_ illustrated 
in Country Lire, February 25th, 1911) is a 
fortunate example of the preservation of a 
delightful eighteenth century residence from 
the hands of the ‘* house-breaker,” or, what is 
almost worse, the uncultured ‘ restorer.” 
How near Morton House came to demolition 
may be inferred from an old auction bill ot 
1844, now framed in the hall and _ stating 
that there was then for sale ‘Sa most desirable 
opportunity for brewers, builders and others 
requiring business premises, being an excellent 
situation for building several dwelling-houses 
thereon.”” Happily, the brewers and builders 
ignored their ‘‘ opportunity,” and in due 
course Morton House came into the possession 
of Mr. Speaight, whose good taste is seen in 
all that he has caused to be done in making 
Morton House and its garden beautiful, 
realising more fully than even the very well 
inspired creators of the house in the first 
instance what was aimed at in the design of 
the residence. It is not a large house, and 
special attention has been given in preserving it, 
to the inclusion of labour-saving arrangements. 

The Grange at Chalfont St. Peter, with 
nearly 25 acres and some adjoining land ; and 
The Pleasaunce, Woldingham, with 21 acres, 
some of which affords excellent sites for 
residences, are among the freeholds to be 
dealt with at St. James’s Square in September 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 


LORD WALSINGHAM’S SALES. 


LORD WALSINGHAM instructed Messrs. 

Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard, in 
conjunction with Messrs. W.S. Halland Palmer, 
to offer for sale outlying portions of his Merton 
estate around the villages of Merton and 
Stow Bedon, Norfolk. The auction took place 
at Watton, where there was such a large attend- 
ance that many would-be bidders were unable 
to get into the room. However, everyone who 
wanted to bid was able to do so, and a fair 
proportion of the lots found purchasers, the 
total realisation amounting to approximately 
£11,000. 

Other very successful sales of landed 
property in the last few days include that at 
Birmingham by Messrs. Edwards, Son and 
Bigwood, jointly with Messrs. Willmot, Willmot 
and Penney, of over forty of the forty-nine lots 
of the Coleshill estate, for a total of just under 
£41,000, the tenants buying the farms before- 
hand. The tenants also bought many lots 
before the auction at Bletchley, by Messrs. 
Thurgood, Martin and Eve, of Sir Everard 
Duncombe’s outlying portions of the Brickhill 
estate. Roundly 217 acres were accounted 
for in that way, and, inclusive of what was 
obtained at the auction, the aggregate amounted 
to over £15,500. 


MARKET FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 

FOR Frensham Hill, near Farnham, Mir. 

C. Hay Walker’s modern mansion, built 
in 1900, with 705 acres, there was no bid at 
the auction, held at Guildford by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons. Five of the lots 
realised a total of £5,430, of which the chief 
was the freehold stone Jacobean house known 
as Broomfields, with nearly 11 acres, producing 
£151 10s. a year. The rental was declared 
by the auctioneer to be only nominal, the 
property being worth at least £250 a year. 
It was sold for £4,000. 

The Alresford freehold of 70 acres, with 
a good residence, called Malt House Farm, has 
changed hands privately through Messrs. 
Harding and Harding. Among the properties 
sold by Messrs. Battam and Heywood are 
Bracken Cottage, Guildford ; Woodcote, Ox- 
shott ; Chudleigh, Walton-on-Thames ; houses 
at Purley and Horley; and Glebe Cottage, 
Pyrford. In conjunction with Messrs. Harrods, 
Limited, Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker 
have sold Hazelwood, East Cowes. ‘They have 
also disposed of the Old Manor House, Ropley. 

The Manor, a stone house at Bourton-on- 
the-Water, in the Cotswolds, has been sold 
for £5,200, five cottages making an additional 
sum of £780, by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles 
and Co. ARBITER. 
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A LAWN TENNIS UMPIRES’ 


AN UMPIRES’ ASSOCIATION. 
HERE is more than one disadvantage in being a country 
which invents and plays games, as we do, All our 
games being good games, pleasant to play — pleasant 
to win, pleasant to lose—they very naturally get taken 
up by other countries, as facilities for travel increase 
and the fellowship of sport develops. The first disadvantage— 
and one which just now strikes the eye with a positively 
blackening force !—is that the other countries become so 
confoundedly good at the games they borrow from us that they 
not only begin to beat us at them, but go on doing so, This 
is certainly rather exasperating for us, the original patentees, 
so to speak ; but the reason for it is that those to whom a game 
is a delightful novelty, instead of something perfectly familiar 
from earliest childhood and tending to be hide-bound by 
tradition, are not content to take the game as it is handed to 
them, but have the audacity to attempt to develop and improve 
it. What was good enough for our fathers may be good enough 
for us: it is emphatically not good enough for those children 
of sport who have not, metaphorically, got any fathers. And 
not content with beating us at our own games, some of them 
are kind enough to explain that we do not even know how to 
play them, and condole contemptuously with us on our decadence 
and ignorance. We generally take these remarks, written or 
spoken, with a measure of calm; and no doubt it is useless to 
get excited about it. We feel that these people cannot really 
know what they are talking about, But, reluctantly perhaps, we 
have a kind of uneasy suspicion that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and that our methods may not, after all, 
possess quite that perfection which we fondly imagined they 
enjoyed. And we begin to recognise that ‘‘ Fas est et ab hoste 
docet hy 
In one particular instance we seem to be doing so, though 
not in relation to the playing of a game, but to the management 
of it. Anybody who has ever looked on at a lawn tennis 
tournament must have been struck by the many mistakes made 
by umpires, both in respect of wrong decisions, and of getting 
the score muddled up, or not giving the players the proper odds 
which the handicapper has allotted to them. The said spectator, 
by the way, may also have been astonished at the way in which 
players far too frequently ignore or reverse the umpire’s decisions, 
and wonder what the poor man was really sitting on a high 
chair under a baking sun for, if what he said failed to cut any 
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ASSOCIATION 


ice! The reason for these eccentricities on the part of both 
umpires and players is that umpires in this country are generally 
pressed into service much against their will, and only acting out 
of good nature or from an appreciation of the fact that if they 
want to have umpires given them for the games in which they 
themselves are playing, it is up to them to umpire matches 
for other people. - But it is a tiresome and thankless job. 
When, also, the fact is taken into consideration that, by some 
convulsion of nature, the most willing umpire is almost invariably 
the worst, it will be seen that umpiring generally is in rather a 
bad way. And it will continue to be in a bad way until it is 
organised on a much better system than it is at present ; indeed, 
there is no system at all. Umpires are selected, not for their 
fitness for the job, but for their willingness to take it on. And 
here is where the younger games-playing countries come in. 
In America there has been in existence for some years a National 
Umpires’ Association, membership of which is, I believe, only 
obtained after examination of the candidates’ fitness for the 
work. This Association nominates, trains and supplies good 
and competent umpires for such tournaments as require them ; 
and these umpires not only know the laws thoroughly, but 
see to it that they are enforced. The players accept readily 
the decisions of a man who knows his job: there is in America 
none of the unsporting behaviour too often seen on our own 
courts. There is no reason whatever, except the time-honoured 
one of ‘‘ It has never been done before,”’ why a similar body 
should not be equally successful in this country; and I under- 
stand that before the close of the year a Referees’ and Umpires’ 
Association will be in actual existence, and should be in working 
order before the tournaments of 1922 begin. If properly 
organised, such an Association should be of very great value 
Of value to tournament committees, since it would relieve them 
of one of their most difficult tasks, that of ‘‘ finding umpires ”’ : 
of still more value to players, because not only would they no 
longer have to umpire one another’s matches, and so “ put 
their eye out” for their own games, but they would have, for 
umpires, firm and experienced persons who would see to it, for 
example, that players who persistently offend against the foot- 
fault rule should no longer enjoy an unfair advantage over 
their opponents. Of value, also, to the Lawn Tennis Association 
itself, since the latter body would then be officially informed 
of any cases of misconduct on the part of a player, and could 
deal with him accordingly. F, R. Burrow, 





SHOOTING NOTES 


CLAY BIRDS AT HENDON. 
HAD a very interesting Thursday afternoon at the Champion- 
ship Meeting of the Clay Bird Shooting Association, held at 
the grounds of the Middlesex Gun Club. The first to greet me 
was Mr. J. H. Butt, whose perennial youth was a subject 
of remark no less than twenty-five years ago, and here he 
is still among the top sawyers, having won three third prizes 
during the first day of the meeting. Mr. A. H. Gale, the sole 
remaining active representative of the pioneers of clay bird 
shooting, had returned from the privacy of his retirement to 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE 1897 CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING. 


take charge of the entries department. Ellicott, another 
veteran, was also present, his recent success at the saucers at 
Bisley proving that his unique hand and eye have retained 
their old-time sympathy. A keen and numerous party of 
present-day clay bird shooters, with Mr. Grosvenor doing 
conspicuously well, maintained a keen state of competition, and 
1 understood that many more were due for the remaining days 
of the meeting. The new American automatic trap had 
replaced the set of five groups of three, and, subject to sundry 
exceptions, it did its work well. I was interested to notice 
among the spectators the secretary of the Gun Club, the 
operations of which have been brought to a state of temporary 


stoppage by the Captive Birds’ Act. Chance brought us 
together on the homeward journey, and I was much interested 
to hear his plans for reinstating the Perivale meetings with 
the help of clays. He will retain the live-bird system of having 
shooters firing singly at so many yards from the trap based on 
their form, but he will endeavour to increase the difficulty of 
the bird by introducing variation in place of the present 
standardisation. It all sounded very hopeful, and I myself 
entertain expectations that when clay bird shooting is developed 
along these modified lines its appeal to the competitor will be 
of a more stimulating order. The entire question is one of 
wholesale versus retail. At present we have wholesale shooting 
for a few shooters ; what is wanted is retail shooting for a much 
larger aggregate of competitors. The essence of success seems 
to reside in concentrating interest on each pair of cartridges as 
fired. At present we score kills in strings, the element of 
psychological strain being absent. In game shooting you hear 
the keeper’s whistle, and the whole body is a-tingle listening 
for the rush of wings. In clay bird shooting the programme 
loses interest by infinite repetition. 


A RISKY SUGGESTION. 

I saw recently a letter—perhaps it was an article- 
recommending the reduction of shot-gun trigger pulls to 131b 
or some other figure, for the purpose of enabling slow oi 
inaccurate shooters to fire a bit earlier than ordinary and s 
increase their percentage of successes. It would have bee 
wise to append to doctrine of this kind some sort of warning not 
stating the technical objections. Every reasonably competent‘ 
shot in the process of aligning his gun, and as part of the proces: 
of shooting, invariably ‘“‘ feels’”’ his trigger; in fact, puts ‘ 
preliminary pressure upon it equivalent to the progressiv: 
squeezing of the rifle trigger. When the moment comes fo 
discharge the actual increase of pressure necessary for complet 
release of the tumbler seldom exceeds a pound, a fact which i: 
proved times out of number by the premature discharge durin; 
mounting of guns which have lost perhaps a pound of their norma 
trigger-bite. Only a few days ago a gun which was found t 
have gone wrong in this respect went off prematurely in m\ 
hands, giving the impression that it had no weight of pull at all 
No, the gun has reached its present perfection by the labour o. 
generations of competent persons, and we do not want any novicc 
stimulation of insane ideas, especially when, as in the preseni 
case, the risk is not that of the innovator, but of his companions 
and more especially of the beaters. Max BAKER. 
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